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The Multigraph Duplicator handles many jobs 
beyond the capabilities of other methods. 


Any office can now prepare a far wider variety of the 
communications, forms, reports, and literature used 
daily in business. All these essentials can be produced 
easily and quickly, with quality higher and costs lower, 
on the new Multigraph Duplicator. 

You can duplicate all kinds of typewritten matter in 
any style and size of type... personal messages in your 
own handwriting with pen and ink or crayon... ruled 
forms the equal of those you now use... promotional 
literature made effective with fine line illustrations and 
color in close register . .. on many kinds of paper. 


INVESTIGATE!—See the simplicity of preparation by 
office employees of original:copy directly on the surface 
of the improved reproducing mediums ... the con- 
venience of being able to duplicate needed quantities of 
any ink-on-paper job... the faithful reproductions by 
an inexpensive photographic method. 

You can see a demonstration of this better duplicat- 
ing at any MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. Consult phone 
books for address of nearest office ...or write to 
address below for booklet and specimen portfolio. 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


LOW COST 


WITH THIS NEW, 
SIMPLE METHOD OF 

















AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIC 


Multigraph 
Duplicator 


335 = 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 
aN 12¢ each 


Lower in quantities 


fam Ghelalerote, 


Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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Horse 
I was attracted by the fine action pic- 
ture of Greyhound you ran on the cover 
of NEWSWEEK, July 25 issue. 
DICK MILLER 
Indiana Board of Agriculture 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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(Osteopaths 

Your article in the July 25 Newsweek, 
page 23, entitled “Osteopaths and Se- 
rums,” makes a misstatement in the foot- 
note at the bottom of column three. This 
footnote states that Louisiana and several 
other states prohibit the practice of sur- 
gery by osteopaths. 

For your information, the medical laws 
of Louisiana, which govern the practice 
of medicine and surgery under section 21, 
specifically exempt osteopaths practicing 
under the laws, from the provision of the 
medical act. 

Act 185 of 1908, as amended by Act 91 
of 1932, regulates the practice of oste- 
opathy in the state of Louisiana. This act 
does not prohibit the practice of surgery 
by osteopaths in Louisiana. Therefore, 
there is no law prohibiting the practice 
of surgery by osteopaths in Louisiana. 

Kindly give this correction as prominent 
a mention as the erroneous statement. 


DR. HENRY TETE 
retary 


Louisiana State Board of Osteopaths 
New Orleans, La. 











For its statement that Louisiana and 
thirteen other states prohibited the prac- 
tice of surgery by osteopaths, NEwSwEEK 
used the latest bulletin of the Federal 
Department of the Interior on osteopathic 
practice. The bulletin does not specifically 
say that Louisiana prohibits surgery by 
osteopaths. It does, however, point. out 
that, in Louisiana and the thirteen other 
states listed, the scope of osteopathic 
practice does not include surgery. 





Maps 


May I express to you my appreciation 
of the maps published in Newsweek 
from time to time showing the geo- 
graphical setting of important news hap- 
penings. I refer to the full-page map of 
China week before last, and the maps of 
Palestine and Spain last week, and the 
small but important map of China in the 
issue that came a few moments ago. 


F. G. HULING 
Buena Park, Calif. 


Lone Star 


I would like to call your attention to 
an error in the Aug. 1 issue on page 25 
under Fourth Estate. The article refers to 
Sam Houston as the first President of the 
Republic of Texas. David G. Burnett, 












































Your one earthly 
glimpse of heaven 
will be Bali. 













































High spots on the greatest 
“Empress Cruise”! 23 different 
lands will be conjured before 
you by the travel-magic of the 
luxurious Empress of Britain! 






Tall, flowered Madeira 

Mighty Gibraltar 

Algiers, colorful, mysterious 

The Riviera and Monaco’s smart gaiety 
Naples, Athens, Holy Land 

Egypt and a glorious Nile trip 

A week of India’s majestic pageantry 
Ceylon and templed Penang 
Singapore, Britain’s new Gibraltar 
Ancient, sculptured Bangkok 

Hong Kong, Britain’s own Chinese port 
Manila, jewel of the Philippines 

Bali, the heavenly isle 

Luxuriant, thriving Java 

Durban, Zulus and Victoria Falls 
Bejeweled, spectacular Capetown 

St. Helena, Napoleon’s exile home 

Rio de Janeiro, loveliest of cities 
Bahia in Brazil, and verdant Trinidad 
Havana, where Old Spain still lives 


What a route...and what a ship to 
sail in! From New York Jan. 7, 1939, 
for 127 days. $2300 up with included 
shore excursions. Your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other 
cities in United States and Canada. 


Epress-Britain 
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who took office Mar. 2, 1836, was the first 
President. Sam Houston became the sec- 
ond President of Texas Sept. 1, 1836. 
JAMES D. BROOKS 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. Brooks is partly right. David G. 
Burnett was named Provisional President 
at the constitutional convention Mar. 2, 
1836. Sam Houston (who at that time 
was made army commander-in-chief) was 
the first elected President and is generally 
referred to in Texas as the first President. 





Old Age Assistance 


All your readers interested in Social Se- 
curity thank you for the clear-cut descrip- 
tion of the Old Age Assistance program 
[NewsweEeEk, July 25]. It would have been 
better, however, had the editor of this 
splendid compilation of information with- 
held his gratuitous opinions, even though 
those opinions were supposed to come from 
the Social Security officials in Washington. 

I take exception to the paragraph in the 
report under the caption “Forty Million a 
Month” as follows: “They have still to 
conquer three main difficulties that stand 
out after a year and a half of operation 
[of Old Age Assistance]: 1—The tendency 
of states to be lax in application of means 
tests . . . Thanks to the politicians .. . 
old people have been led to believe that 
everyone past 65 is entitled to $30 a 
month, regardless of need. Already the 
board has been forced to investigate con- 
ditions in Missouri and Illinois and to sus- 
pend payments for a time in Oklahoma.” 

Your correspondent evidently wants to 
impress the world with the idea that when 
the Social Security Board acts it is be- 
cause the old people have been made into 
chiselers and that the aged are always 
wrong when the matter of administration 
of Old Age Assistance comes into view .. . 
This leads us to believe that while the 
Social Security Act itself is a great hu- 
manitarian measure the criticism has cen- 
tered not upon any reasonable demands of 
the old people but on the faulty adminis- 
tration of those to whom was committed 
this duty and function .. . 

I affirm that the solving words of the 
report we have been discussing are found 
in the concluding sentence: “And for the 
aged themselves, the most ancient form 
of old-age security—that of dependence on 
children or other relatives—is yielding to 
a modern type.” 

JAMES W. HAILWOOD 
State Representative 
House of Representatives 
Lansing, Mich. 


Newsweek did not mean to imply that 
the nation’s elderly are chiselers but sought 
to indicate that their hopes are often raised 
to impractical heights by politicians seek- 
ing to grind their own azes; also, that the 
old people are frequently the victims of 
slipshod local administration. 
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SIDESHOW 


Shirt Tale— 


State College, Pa.: The life of a shirt 
can be prolonged, says J. Fred Oesterlinr, 
chemistry researcher at Penn State, if a 
man shaves the whiskers on his neck every 
day. These bristles erode the collar and 
often do much of the damage blamed on 
faulty laundering. 


Under Her Feet— 


Chicago: Mrs. Henry J. Kramer col- 
lects Congressmen’s neckties. From the 
75th Congress, she obtained 250 and made 
them into a rug. In the center is an old 
four-in-hand worn by William B. Bank- 
head, Speaker of the House. 











Manna— 


Dublin, Ga.: Outside the Centenary 
Methodist church, Pastor T. P. Seiben- 
mann posted this notice: “Seats Free.” 
Crowds of worshipers shoved their way in 
and filled the church to overflowing. Some- 
one had removed a letter from the sign, 
making it read: “Eats Free.” 


Jackpot— 
Blackfoot, Idaho: Joe Blenkle has in- 


stalled a slot machine in his home. He 
plays it every night. When the machine 
has taken enough of his nickels, Blenkle 
will open it and take a trip to New York. 


Progress— 


Cincinnati: At the annual Inventors 
Congress, Mrs. Bess M. Hedge of Okla- 
homa City exhibited a zipper raincoat 


Footwear for rain 
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Noose for snoozing 


which protects both the foot and the 
stocking. G. L. McClellan, a local genius, 
demonstrated a head support that makes 
it possible for one to sleep sitting up in a 
chair. 


Bank Nightmares— 


Kankakee, Ill.: For months J. N. Mil- 
ligan went to the local movie theatre on 
“bank night.” But he never won. So for a 
change, he decided to skip the movie bank 
night and go to one at a skating rink. The 
following day, Milligan learned that his 
name had been called at the theatre. Loss: 
$400. Next time he went to the movies 
again—but no luck. His name was called 
at the skating rink. Loss: $100. 


Foot Fault— 
Salt Lake City: Allen Hilton, 20, was 


zooming 80 miles an hour when a police- 
man ordered him to the curb. “You're 
arrested for speeding,” said the cop. 

“You can’t do that,” replied Hilton. “I 
was steering the car all right, but this fel- 
low with me had his foot on the accelera- 
tor.” 


Choice Dish— 


Dutch New Guinea: S. Dillon Ripley, 
Philadelphia scientist, lived with a tribe 
of man-eating cannibals, the Karoons, who 
have no appetite for white men. The Ka- 
roons prefer roasted relatives. 


Tough— 

Kraljevo, Yugoslavia: Bachelors have 
formed a “Club of Disillusioned Lovers.” 
A by-law: “Be tough with women when- 
ever possible. Chivalry has no place in 
modern life. Women themselves have for- 
feited their place of honor by their own 
heartless attitude and flippancy learned 
from the films in love making.” 
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Vacation days may change 
men in some ways, but they 
ask for the same Scotch — 
Teacher’s. Its good taste 
never varies. Teacher’s is al- 
ways a smooth, rich Scetch, 
full of friendly flavour. 





Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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....and all INTERNATIONALS ! 


For almost IO Years National Biscuit Company 


has Operated an Average of 1000 International Trucks 


in its Nation-Wide Delivery Service 


of work- 





INTERNA 


Back in 1925 National Biscuit Com- 
pany started buying International 
Trucks. By 1929 the National Bis- 
cuit organization owned a thousand. 
And the fleet has been maintained 
around that figure ever since by the 
purchase of an average of 200 new 
Internationals every year. Here’s a 
testimonial on trucks written in 
simple figures and few words. 
Lined up, bumper to bumper, these 
N. B. C. Internationals would make a 
parade over two miles long—a great 
fleet of great trucks in the service of 
a great organization. 4 
These National Biscuit Company 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
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Internationals go everywhere, and 
everywhere they go they are ably and 
economically serviced by Interna- 
tional’s network of Branch Houses 
and Dealers. 

This is one of innumerable ex- 
amples of all-around International 
hauling satisfaction—an example 
significant to every owner and pro- 
spective owner of motor trucks in 
the country today. 

There is an International Branch 
or Dealer near you ready to show 
you the right truck for your work 
whether you operate a single truck 
ora fleet of a hundred or a thousand. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


IONAL TRUCKS 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Bogus Rumors 


Current “reliable reports” for which 
there is actually no basis: That the Ad- 
ministration is drawing up plans to in- 
crease the SEC’s membership to seven or 
nine. . - That Senator Sherman Minton 
of Indiana is slated to get the vacant 
seat on the Supreme Court ... That the 
illness of Chairman MecNinch of the Com- 
munications Commission will incapacitate 
him for months and bring about a thorough 
change in the commission’s personnel and 
policies. (A fellow commissioner, for some 
reason, has helped the rumor along.) 


F.D.R.’s Company Union 


Labor reporters are chuckling over the 
little-known fact that the Colorado steel- 
workers who have enthusiastically pro- 
posed a third term for Roosevelt are mem- 
bers of a local that’s now facing NLRB 
proceedings on charges that it is a com- 
pany-dominated union. Formed in the 
Rockefeller-founded Colorado Fuel & Iron 
plant shortly after the famous Ludlow 
massacre, the organization is considered 
by laborites “the granddaddy of all com- 
pany unions.” 


Washington Talk 


Current conversation in informed Wash- 
ington groups: The annoyance of some of 
the President’s closest advisers over the 
way Jim Farley, in his memoirs, tossed 
bouquets at Garner, Wheeler, and others 
who are now at odds with the White 
House .. . The betting among New Deal- 
ers that when Secretary Ickes goes to 
Alaska later this summer he'll find that 
Farley, who’s there now, has already tied 
up the Alaskan delegation for the 1940 
convention ... The determined New Deal 
maneuvering, aided by Lewis and C.1.0., 
to have Representative Sabath of Illinois 
replace O’Connor of New York as chair- 


man of the powerful House Rules Com- 
mittee, 


Foreign Policy Issue 


Though it’s being played down in the 
Congressional campaigns, formal revision 
of the U.S. foreign policy will be one of 
the biggest issues in the next Congress. A 

nate committee, carefully tutored by 
the State Department, already has started 


the groundwork. Behind the move is the 
Administration’s conviction that the Neu- 
trality Act hasn’t worked and that the 
executive branch should be given all pos- 
sible discretion. Officials realize public 
opinion won’t stand for any radical shift 
just now but believe the public is being 
“educated” to the point where it’ll tolerate 
greater cooperation with other democracies 
against the dictatorships. 


Union Withdrawal? 


Don’t put too much stock in the with- 
drawal from C.I.O. of several locals in 
small Midwestern industrial companies. 
Because one or two mammoth concerns 
still refuse to buy supplies from plants hav- 
ing C.1.0. unions, officials of at least two 
of these plants have quietly convinced the 
local labor leaders that all concerned will 
profit if the unions nominally sever their 
C.1.0. connections for the time being. 


Watch Barton 


Keep an eye on Bruce Barton, ex- 
advertising executive and first-term Con- 
gressman from New York. He’ll be more 
and more publicized as a 1940 G.O.P. 
Presidential prospect. Personable and ag- 
gressive, he has far more of the makings 
of a popular hero than has Vandenberg, 
the most mentioned candidate at present. 
One able political writer who’s familiar 
with the semiprogressive ideas to be de- 
veloped in future Barton speeches is 
betting he'll end up with the nomination. 


Scottsboro Pardons 


Unless present plans go completely 
awry, the long-contested Scottsboro case 
will soon be settled for good. On the 
unanimous recommendation of Alabama’s 
Pardon Board, Governor Graves will par- 
don all five of the Negro boys still in 
prison, including Clarence Norris, whose 
death sentence was recently commuted 
to life imprisonment. This has been offi- 
cials’ secret plan ever since the other four 
boys were released last summer, and the 
idea has got added impetus from Graves’ 
desire to land a major New Deal appoint- 
ment when his term expires in January. 
The pardons are just being delayed until 
it will appear obvious that they resulted 
from Alabama’s own free will and not 
from “outside pressure.” 


Trivia 

Newspaper men who’ve been helping 
William E. Dodd Jr., the ex-Ambassador’s 
son and New Deal candidate for Rep- 
resentative from Virginia, have been try- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ing to sell him on the campaign slogan 
“In Dodd We Trust” . . . The American 
Automobile Association is: renewing its 
old fight against the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration; the original AAA 
has lined up several Congressmen to push 
a new bill forbidding the government 
agency to use the 3-A initials ... 
Michael Straus, Secretary Ickes’ publicity 
man, swears that he read the script of 
Ickes’ much-publicized radio speech three 
times but never realized it contained any 
hint of a third-term boom until reporters 
began calling up after the broadcast. 


British Food Plan 


Fantastic though it sounds, a commit- 
tee of eight distinguished British scientists 
has prepared a report proposing that “vital 
foodstuffs” (dairy products, eggs, fruits, 
vegetables, and certain meats) be removed 
from the normal field of supply and de- 
mand and be distributed at minimum cost 
through government-controlled channels. 
Their lengthy report follows this line. of 
reasoning: Modern science has shown that 
such foods are as indispensable to a healthy 
populace as is a pure water supply. Hence 
it is the government’s duty to provide 
them to all at minimum cost. By setting up 
a special distribution system and assuring 
farmers a large steady market, the govern- 
ment would induce farmers to produce an 
increasing supply at progressively lower 
prices. The idea has already won the ap- 
proval of British trade-union leaders with 
whom it has been discussed. 





Shanghai Terrorism 


Japanese are having even more trouble 
in controlling their newly conquered terri- 
tory than press reports indicate. Anti-Jap- 
anese organizations behind the lines have 
been springing up in amazing numbers. 
Despite drastic punishment of any known 
members, the ordinarily timid Chinese 
peasants are rapidly joining such groups to 
aid guerrillas and to maintain a sort of 
shadow Chinese government in the area 
supposedly ruled by puppet governments. 
As one result, organized terrorism and 
bombings in Shanghai have been increas- 
ing rather than decreasing during the last 
six weeks. 


Chinese Famine 


When this department last May fore- 
cast that a record Yellow River flood would 
kill thousands of Chinese in late June, 
cynics derided the effort “to foretell an act 
of God.” The prediction, actually based on 
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authoritative weather data plus the knowl- 
edge that dikes had been destroyed whole- 
sale in the war, was completely fulfilled. 
Here’s another, based on similar reasoning: 
China during the next year will be hit by 
appalling famine—perhaps the worst in 
the country’s disaster-ridden history. 
Grounds for the grim forecast: wheat and 
other crops have been ruined in the enor- 
mous flood area; abnormal rains at harvest 
and threshing time have destroyed crops 
in other large sections; and the country is 
suffering from the normal wartime short- 
age anyway. 


New Franco Worries 


The successful loyalist smash on the 
Ebro caught the insurgents by surprise be- 
cause—according to a credible report 
phoned to the U.'S.—German staff officers 
had advised the rebel high command that 
such an attack would be impossible. This, 
however, was a minor worry compared 
with other problems besetting Franco. His 
relations with Rome and Berlin are newly 
strained because he’s still against construc- 
tion of permanent German and _ Italian 
plane factories on Spanish soil; Mussolini, 
increasingly annoyed by Franco’s failures, 
is becoming more and more demanding; 
and, finally, anti-Franco unrest in rebel 
territory is again on the upsurge. 


Foreign Notes 


Reports circulating among London of- 
ficialdom still predict Sir Ronald Lind- 
say’s retirement as British Ambassador to 
Washington and his replacement by Van- 
sittart, Chief Diplomatic Advisor, or 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, ex-Ambassador to 
China . . . Since the suspension of formal 
purchases of Mexican silver last May, the 
U.S. has continued the buying—in almost 
the same quantities but at slightly lower 
prices—through New York brokers (Handy 
& Harman, Gilson & Andrus, E. D. Kracht) 
... After denying that they would do any- 
thing of the sort, Vienna authorities have 
quietly confiscated $10,000,000 worth of 
property belonging to Baron Louis Roth- 
schild; will soon let him leave the country. 





Utility ‘Surrender’ 


Don't be fooled by recent signs that 
major utility holding companies are revers- 
ing their stand and complying with govern- 
ment demands that they “integrate” their 
scattered properties as required by the 
Holding Company Act. The fact is that the 
utilities now realize they can’t afford to 
antagonize the SEC (and the Federal Pow- 
er Commission) . But stock- and bondhold- 
ers, with backstage encouragement from 
utility executives, will undoubtedly pro- 
ceed to tie up the SEC and the death-sen- 
tence clause in a maze of litigation. Net 
result is that it will probably be at least 
five years before the law accomplishes 
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its aim of breaking up the big, scattered 
utility: systems. . 


SEC and Writers 


As forecast here in May, the SEC has 
been quietly and informally investigating 
a number of financial writers. The aim was 
to find out whether any of them might 
have profited personally from public re- 
action to published tips on future company 
earnings. SEC aides are now going behind 
the writers to the original sources of their 
information. In many cases, these sources 
are brokerage-house statisticians whose 
firms, some SEC men think, might have 
profited from publication of information 
passed out to trusting reporters. 


Steel Outlook 


Best opinion in the steel industry is 
that fourth-quarter output will be highest 
of the year (50 to 60% of capacity) , bring- 
ing the average for 1938 up to perhaps 40 
or 50%. Most important factor in steel’s 
outlook is the expected fall demand of 
auto manufacturers. Whether or not this 
will mean profits for the year is still highly 
debatable. With lower profit margins re- 
sulting from steel price cuts, the consensus 
in the industry is that operations now must 
be around 50% (against about 40% pre- 
viously) for most companies to break even. 


New Products 


Du Pont is starting commercial produc- 
tion of synthetic toothbrush bristles that 
withstand softening by water and hence 
have much longer life than the natural hog 
bristles now used . . . Glyco Products is 
bringing out a new inexpensive flameproof- 
ing substance that won’t harm delicate fab- 
rics and colors, practically eliminates 
“afterglow,” and can be made waterproof 
. .. Makers of Handee tools are beginning 
distribution of a portable, low-priced ($27) 
electric iron that’s designed for home 
use but incorporates nearly all the features 
of the large laundry ironers. 


‘Private’ Stock Issues 


A quiet investigation which the SEC has 
begun is disturbing some insurance execu- 
tives—and delighting many investment 
bankers. Because bond or stock issues sold 
to 25 or less persons don’t require SEC 
registration, a growing number of large 
companies have been cutting costs by sell- 
ing new securities directly to insurance 
companies. This has deprived investment 
bankers of the underwriting fees usually 
charged for floating new issues and has 
worried the SEC because it defeats the 
main purpose of the Securities Acts. Now 
the commission is examining the whole 
system to learn what interlocking directo- 
ries exist between borrowing companies 
and insurance companies, what profits the 
deals netted, how the deals originated, etc. 
And later this year the Federal monopoly 
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committee will dig further into the subject, 


Business Footnotes 


Financial papers which gleefully pointed 
out that RFC Chairman Jones’ own bank 
in Houston has so ignored his preachings 
that it has decreased its total loans failed 
to mention that its record has nevertheless 
been markedly better than other banks’ jn 
the region . . . One of the major bankers’ 
associations has its members busy amass- 
ing material to smother the proposed bill 
for requiring banks to keep 100% reserves 
against inter-bank deposits, thus killing the 
correspondent banking system and increas- 
ing Federal Reserve powers . . . Authorita- 
tive estimates of 1938 farm income have 
been revised slightly upward; now put the 
year’s total at about 15% below 1937’s. 





Entertainment Lines 
oo the staid British Who’s Who 


is becoming Hollywood-conscious; _ has 
asked for biographical material on Robert 
Taylor among others . . . Columbia Pic- 
tures’ new production “Outside the Law,” 
starring Edward G. Robinson, has been 
retitled and will be released as “I Am 
the Law” to capitalize on publicity sur- 
rounding Mayor Hague of Jersey City 
. . . As a result of import ban, movie 
distributors in Japan are reviving old pic- 
tures wholesale, distributing films original- 
ly discarded as unsuitable, and still haven’t 
enough releases to last past December. 


Press Notes 


Important dailies in Philadelphia and 
in El Paso, Texas, are on the block and 
will probably be sold soon . . . Frank 
Gannett, head of the newspaper chain, is 
trying to raise a new fund of $250,000 to 
$400,000 among businessmen to help elect 
anti-Roosevelt representatives and sena- 
tors . . . Revelation of the month (from 
The London Times): “A dead driver puts 
the crew of a tank in an awkward posi- 
tion.” 


Missing Persons 


William S. Hart, hero of old-time Wild 
West films, now 67, is writing his memoirs 
at his Horseshoe Ranch at Newhall, Calif.; 
still bitter over long and fruitless litigation 
to collect his just profits from his last 
movie (1926); poor health may prevent 
his accepting part offered him in a new 
Buck Jones Western . . . Ex-President 
Gerardo Machado of Cuba is living quietly 
with his family in a palatial rented home 
at Miami Beach, Fla.; working on auto- 
biography; won’t discuss Cuban or U.S. 
politics .. . Ed (Strangler) Lewis, former 
world’s heavyweight wrestling champion, 
runs a prosperous café and cocktail lounge 
on Brand Boulevard, Glendale, Calif. 
helps guide careers of several young 
wrestlers. 
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Defiance of Judiciary 





Looked Upon as the Swan Song 
of 1940 Possibility 






A year ago the Senate crushed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Supreme Court plan and 
thereby ended a historic attempt to impose 
executive control upon the judicial branch. 
Then, as now, the effects of the defeat on 
the second Roosevelt Administration re- 
mained measurable only in long-range per- 
spective. 

In Pennsylvania last week a similar con- 
flict of authority stirred furious criticism. 
Called into special session by Gov. George 
H. Earle, the Legislature halted a grand- 
jury investigation of state officials’ activi- 
ties and thwarted action authorized last 
month by the State Supreme Court. But in 
this instance the political results were more 
readily predictable than in the Federal 
case. 




















Earle’s Court Feud Threatens 
to Cost Democrats His State 


aid of John L. Lewis and the C.L.0., the 
Pennsylvania Democrats gave President 
Roosevelt a huge majority and won vir- 
tual control of the state. 

But the fruits of victory soured almost 
as soon as plucked. Internal dissension 
spread so rapidly that last spring’s primary 
election found Democratic leaders split on 
the force that had materially helped put 
the party in power. Fearing to endorse a 
C.1.0. candidate for governor, the state 
committee chose C. A. Jones, a little- 



































Victory’s Tolls 

Only four years ago Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats gained a long-delayed victory. By a 
combination of circumstance and shrewd 
political maneuvering, Joseph F. Guffey 
went to the United States Senate and Earle 
to Harrisburg—the first Democratic Gov- 
ernor since 1894. Two years later, with the 
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Charles Margiotti 


known Pittsburgh lawyer, with Earle as 
his Senatorial running mate. Soon after- 
ward, Guffey bolted. For the governorship 
he backed Thomas Kennedy, a C.LO. 
executive and present Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. On the same ticket, S. Davis Wilson, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, ran for the Sena- 
torial nomination. In a further complica- 
tion, State Attorney General Charles J. 
Margiotti, an Earle appointee, ran for the 
gubernatorial nomination as an independ- 
ent Democrat. 

Out of the campaign’s bitterness camie 
charges that shook the state. Wilson ac- 
cused Earle of borrowing $26,500 from 
Matthew McCloskey, a Philadelphia party 
leader and contractor, recipient of some 
$10,000,000 in state contracts. Margiotti 
charged that state and party officials had 


“sold” legislation favorable to brewing and 
motion-picture interests, had forced state 
employes to contribute $2,000,000 to party 
funds, and had wrung a kickback from 
architects employed on state projects. 

Summoned by Earle to make good his 
allegations, Margiotti refused. But, after 
the Governor removed him from office, 
Margiotti took his tale to the Dauphin 
County District Attorney. The State Su- 
preme Court finally authorized the grand 
jury to begin its work Aug. 8. 


Pro and Con 


Meanwhile, Earle summoned the legisla- 
tors to halt jury action on the ground that 
the State Constitution designated the Leg- 
islature as the agency to investigate mem- 
bers of the executive branch. In the sum- 
mons, Earle defended his position: “I 
would be violating my oath of office, as 
you would, if we failed to discharge our 
solemn obligation to support the constitu- 
tion and to safeguard constitutional gov- 
ernment.” 

The Governor’s political foes were equal- 
ly self-righteous. Typifying the opposition, 
The Philadelphia Inquirer declared last 
week: “To what audacious extreme Gov- 
ernor Earle is carrying his frantic effort to 
whitewash the graft charges brought 
against his administration is plainly re- 
vealed . . . The Governor’s desperate ac- 
tion strikes at the courts, strikes at the 
grand-jury system, strikes at time-honored 
traditions of the administration of justice.” 

After an all-night legislative session, at 
5:19 last Saturday morning Earle signed 
four bills giving the Legislature power to 
supersede grand juries and to suspend all 
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other investigations “retroactively and 
prospectively” until legislative committees 
have completed their own inquirics. 
Monday the case took a surprise turn 
when Judge Paul N. Schaeffer impounded 
all the records at issue and declared that 
the grand jury would convene Aug. 8 as 
scheduled. Rumors quickly spread that 
Earle might call on troops or the State 
Police to uphold executive power. 





Significance 


Whether the Legislature or the grand 
jury finally wins the right to conduct the 
investigation, the’ Governor undoubtedly 
took a chance on his political future. 
Hailed less than a year ago as a prime 
Presidential possibility for 1940, Earle now 
stands hardly better than an even chance 
to defeat Sen. James J. (Puddler Jim) 
Davis in the Senate race. 

Best long-range forecast: the Demo- 
crats will lose state control next fall but 
will restore Guffey to party leadership—in 
alliance with John L. Lewis. 





The Primaries 


Senate Questionnaire 
Stirs Up Hornet’s Nest 


AIR MAILING YOU CHARGES BY OTHER 
SENATORIAL CANDIDATES OF FEDERAL JOB- 
HOLDERS BEING SHAKEN DOWN FOR 5 PER 
CENT OF SALARIES TO REELECT MCADOO. 
ALSO CHARGES OF IRREGULARITIES BY MC- 
ADOO AND HIS OLD LAW FIRM IN CON- 
NECTION WITH FEDERAL PROJECTS 
URGE YOUR COMMITTEE COME TO CALIFOR- 
NIA TO CLEAN AUGEAN STABLES BUILT BY 
MCADOO AND HIS POLITICAL PALS sO 
PEOPLE MAY KNOW TRUE FACTS BEFORE 
AuG. 30 PRIMARY. 

James W. MELLEN 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Heading the Senate’s primary inquiry: Walsh, Sheppard, and White 


Only in details did the foregoing tele- 
gram from a disgruntled Democratic 
Senatorial aspirant differ from scores of 
similar charges which last week flooded 
Sen. Morris Sheppard’s office in Wash- 
ington. The whispy, mild-mannered Tex- 
an, in accepting the chairmanship of the 
Special Committee to Investigate Sena- 
torial Campaign Expenditures and Use of 
Governmental Funds, found he had let 
himself in for a headache. Answers to the 
questionnaires he had sent out to can- 
didates demanding pertinent information 
on their campaign funds and political use 
of Federal money in their states had been 
coming back in dribs and drabs. But he 
got plenty of what he didn’t ask for—a 
series of charges that embroiled him in 
a great many red-hot political contests. 
Hastily he summoned the other commit- 
tee members to consider the new accusa- 
tions of political skulduggery in several 
states. 

In North Dakota, Gov. William A. 
Langer, beaten by Sen. Gerald P. Nye 
for the Republican Senatorial nomination 
in the June 28 primary, shouted that 
WPA workers had been “intimidated” 
and that Nye had abused his franking 
privileges. 

In Georgia, Sen. Walter George, at odds 
with the Administration, charged that the 
National Emergency Council’s state di- 
rector had been fired “probably for the 
sole reason that he proposes to vote for 
me.” 

From Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
and South Dakota came a variety of com- 
plaints: that relief workers were being 
coerced; that WPA checks were used to 
buy votes; that Federal road funds were 
artfully allocated; and that in South 
Dakota the Farm Security Administra- 
tion had used its franking privilege to 
promote the candidacy of former Gov. 
Tom Berry. 


ne 





Gutters and Sleuths 


Because Tennessee and Kentucky hold 
their primaries this week, the committee 
concentrated on those states. Alarmed by 
the report of an investigator and an out- 
burst by Senator Walsh of the committee 
that Tennessee conditions were “worse 
than gutter politics,” the probers voted 
to rush five additional sleuths into the 
Hog-and-Hominy state. In a preliminary 
report which charged that candidates had 
used “every questionable device” to jp- 
fluence voters, the committee warned that 
there might be “an eleetion contest jn 
the United States Senate regardless of 
which group’s candidate triumphs.” Ten- 
nesseans reckoned among “questionable 
devices” the threat of Gov. Gordon Brown- 
ing to mass 1,200 militiamen at the polls 
in Memphis, stronghold of his bitter polit- 
ical enemy, Edward (“Boss”) Crump, 
who is backing Prentice Cooper to unseat 
the Governor. He ordered troop trains to 
transport 1,157 National Guardsmen to 
Memphis to supervise the polls. 

In Kentucky, where Senate Majority 
Leader Alben Barkley is running a close 
race with Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler 
for the Democratic nomination, investi- 
gators tried to ferret out charges by both 
candidates: that Barkley profited by mis- 
use of WPA funds and that Chandler co- 


erced contributions from state employes. 
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C 100 200 
Votes and Relief: Scope of 
fund allotments, under fire of Sen- 
ate primary probers in some states. 


Figures mean dollars per family, 
whether relief recipients or not. 
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The Kentucky battle took a melodra- 
matic turn when the Governor, the State 
Finance Commissioner, and a State Po- 
lice lieutenant became violently ill after 
drinking water in Frankfort. In _ the 
opinion of Dr. J. W. Bryan, Chandler had 
swallowed more than half a dose of 
poison: “There is no question that the 
poison was in a pitcher of water served 
in the Governor’s suite where Thursday 
night he made a radiocast.” While the 
state rocked with excitement, Barkley’s 
supporters termed Chandler’s illness “a 
political bedtime story.” 

Nearer home, the committee turned to 
a remark made by Harry L. Hopkins dur- 
ing his press conference July 22. Hopkins 
had stated that “at least 90 per cent of 
the WPA workers would vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt without being told.” Committee 
members ruled that the WPA chief was 
within his rights in answering a direct 
question and that his remark “was in no 
way a coercion of or dictation to workers 
connected with relief.” 


Outlook 


Committee members privately admitted 
last week that their chief job during the 
primary stage is to act as a restraining 
influence, with publicity as their chief 
weapon. They function somewhat in the 
manner of a group of sober college fra- 
ternity brothers appointed to keep ex- 
uberant freshmen from pranks that 
would get them bounced out of college. 

If the committee fails in its police ef- 
forts, chances are good Congress will enact 
punitive legislation along the lines of the 
Hatch amendment killed last session: (1) 
firing of any Federal worker or official 
caught using public funds politically and 
(2) ending the dunning of Federal workers 
for contributions to campaign chests. 





‘Happy’ Chandler recovering 


Relief Note 


Crops were rotting last week in the rich 
truck fields of Rockland County, N.Y., 
above New York City. Though farmers 
were offering as high as $3 a day for bean 
and tomato pickers, with fairly regular 
work assured until Sept. 10, they could 
not get enough help. 

The situation was particularly bad in 
Ramapo Township, where angry farmers 
and other taxpayers complained that re- 
lief recipients who refused harvesting jobs 
were blowing their public doles for gaso- 
line on week-end trips. Result: Fred B. 
Nidd, welfare director of the township, 
dug up a state law which permits wel- 
fare officers to call in the auto plates of 
relief recipients who use cars’ for other 
purposes than going to work or aiding ill 
relatives. He seized twelve sets of license 
plates, ordered six more reliefers to turn 
in their tags or miss their relief checks, 
and went gunning for others who use 
their cars for pleasure. 





Politics 


Notes from assorted political fronts last 
week: 

Strange Bedfellows. In New York City 
the American Labor Party, whose votes 
last fall clinched Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia’s reelection, completed a series 
of coalition maneuvers for the coming cam- 
paign. In Brooklyn and Manhattan, the 
A.L.P. agreed to back a Republican can- 
didate against Rep. Sol Bloom and to sup- 
port other G.O.P. Congressional candidates 
offering acceptable labor planks. In Queens 
County, the laborites struck an alliance 
with a Democratic faction. But in the 
Bronx they rejected overtures from both 
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Republicans and Democrats, announced a 
full slate of A.L.P. candidates, and ex- 
pressed strong hopes of sweeping the 
county. 

The National Debt Structure. Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, disputed 
critics who declare that the nation’s posi- 
tion was stronger under the late Republi- 
can administrations than under the New 
Deal. “Exactly the reverse is true,” he said. 
He argued that, although the Federal debt 
had dropped some $5,500,000,000 between 
1923 and 1929, the obligations of states, 
counties, and cities had increased more 
than $6,000,000,000. In the same six-year 
period, private debts increased $40,000,- 
000,000; now they are $12,000,000,000 less 
than in 1932 and $28,000,000,000 less than 
in 1930. 

The Third-Term Issue. Two prominent 
New Dealers offered ambiguous statements. 
In a radio broadcast from Washington, 
Harold L. Ickes, PWA Administrator and 
Secretary of the Interior, suggested that, 
if Democratic “reactionaries” wanted “a 
real test of President Roosevelt’s strength 
with the people,” they let the people vote 
on it. Asked whether he had sought Presi- 
dential permission before making even so 
indirect a third-term reference, Ickes re- 
plied: “Nope. I thought it all up myself. 
I didn’t ask papa.” 

In Covington, Ky., campaigning for re- 
nomination against Gov. A. B. Chandler 
(see page 8), Sen. Alben W. Barkley re- 
marked: “I keynoted the President into 
the White House in 1932 and 1936 and I 
might be the keynoter in 1940.” Next day 
he denied the third-term implication, ex- 
plaining: “My remark . . . was purely face- 
tious . . . was aimed at getting laughs 
from the crowd.” 





TVA Hearings 


The Knoxville Inquiry Veers 


to Yardstick Controversy 


As a joint Congressional committee at 
Knoxville continued its hearings on the 
TVA last week, the emphasis of testimony 
swung away from the personal recrimina- 
tions that marked last fortnight’s sessions 
and delved more deeply inte one of the 
Authority’s fundamental controversies— 
yardstick rates for electric power. 

Again last week, fewer than half the 
committee appeared in the air-conditioned 
Federal courtroom. One day only three of 
the ten members attended; on the other 
days, four. Far more interested than the 
committeemen were members of the local 
Junior League—drawn by the fact that 
the staff of the committee counsel, Fran- 
cis Biddle, included a group of young and 
unattached lawyers from Washington. 

The sessions brought voluminous testi- 
mony from the TVA board’s co-directors, 
David Lilienthal and Harcourt Morgan, 
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from engineers, lawyers, and clerks. In 
prepared statements and under cross- 
examination, Lilienthal sought to clarify 
TVA fiscal workings. He declared that he 
had taken a “calculated risk” in fixing 
yardstick rates but insisted that his 
gamble found subsequent justification be- 
cause by halving prevailing rates he had 
doubled power consumption; said the 
power project was still operating in the 
“red”—because TVA was selling only one- 
third of its output, litigation and other 
matters having interfered with present 
sale of the remainder; and admitted that 
the government’s advantage in taxes, 
interest, and insurance aided in lowering 
TVA charges. 

From Harcourt Morgan came an ad- 
mission that, although the TVA had paid 
the International Agricultural Corp. 
$680,000 for phosphate lands, he hadn’t 
known the company paid only $125,000 
for the tract a short time before. 

Arthur Morgan, former TVA chairman, 
whose testimony -started the hearings 
(Newsweek, Aug. 1), came in for new 
attack last week. John Lord O’Brian, 
special counsel for the TVA in the now 
famous “eighteen company” suit that 


established the agency’s constitutionality, 
declared that “under no circumstances” 
would he have allowed Arthur Morgan to 
take the stand for the TVA in that 
action. “In all my contacts with Mr. 
Morgan,’ 


> 


said O’Brian, “I was impressed 


Bond & Share Co.; and Bernard F. 
Weadock, managing director of the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

Although the TVA and the private 
interests have flooded periodicals and the 
radio with both sides of the story, when 
the utility executives appear for testi- 
mony and cross-examination at Knoxville 
it will be the first time that both sides 
have matched their arguments on com- 
mon ground. 





Henry Ford, 75 


Machine Age Just Begun, 
He Tells Detroit Banquet 


Henry Ford has always shied from pub- 
lic tributes. He was a serious and self- 
effacing mechanic of 40 when he tooled up 
an old brick barn with $28,000 capital and 
started the industrial empire that has pro- 
duced 26,000,000 cars since 1903. He was 
just as serious and self-effacing last week, 
when all Michigan paid him homage as the 
man who lifted America out of the horse- 
and-buggy era and transformed an agri- 
cultural state into the motor capital of the 
world. 

The occasion was his 75th birthday 
July 30. Several towns declared holidays. 
At Dearborn, 25,000 persons took part in a 
pageant. At New Baltimore, 3,000 marched 





Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford riding in an antique model to receive greetings 


with his distrustfulness of everybody. He 
was very greatly overwrought. I felt that 
his judgment was colored by it.” 

The week’s most significant develop- 
ment came when the committee invited 
three partisans of private utility owner- 
ship to testify: Wendell L. Willkie, presi- 
dent of Commonwealth & Southern Corp.; 
C. E. Groesbeck, president of Electric 


in a parade. At Detroit, 35,000 joined in a 
Fair Grounds celebration—including 8,000 
school children from 121 playgrounds, who 
sang “Happy Birthday to You.” And 
finally, at a Detroit banquet Saturday 
night, 1,600 persons who had paid $5 a 
plate—many of them rival auto makers— 
cheered the name of the lean, sharp-eyed 
industrialist who has an unshakeable faith 








in the onward march of America and of 
American initiative. 

Through it all, he merely smiled and ut- 
tered typical “Fordisms”: 

“Nothing in creation can stop the for- 
ward march of America. Selfish financiers 
and industrialists can’t stop its develop- 
ment. Occasional misguided administrators 
in Washington can’t stop it . . . Do two 
things—get rid of the dependent spirit that 
so many artificial experiments have jp- 
spired in all of us; start right out as if 
there were not a political Santa Claus or 
an economic magic man in the world—and 
we will be on the road again .. . We are 
going right on producing, regardless of the 
Labor Board or any other agency . . . We 
are just getting into the machine age.” 

At the Fair Grounds pageant, to which 
the manufacturer and his wife rode in an 
ancient 1908 model T, Ford commented: 
“What pleased me most were the chil- 
dren.” When a German consul draped 
about his shoulder the Grand Order of 
the German Eagle with a citation de- 
claring that “Fihrer Hitler has always 
admired you as an inventor but more 
recently because, like Hitler, you have 
spent your time promoting peace.” When 
the banquet guests demanded that he 
make a speech, he merely stood up for a 
bow. His standard response to all honors 
was: “Thank you very much.” 

All in all, it was largely just another day 
to Henry Ford except for two things—a 
pair of neckties, one worn about his neck 
and the other carried in his pocket. They 
were not marvels for looks, nor was there 
any personal vanity concerned. But to the 
motor magnate they were symbols of a 
new advance: each contained 50 per cent 
material spun from the fiber of the soy 
bean, that Asiatic legume which Ford has 
already transformed into plastics, finishes, 
and other automobile material. 





Heaven-on-the-Hudson 


‘Peace, It’s Wonderful!’ 
Disturbs Hyde Park Quiet 


On the east bank of the Hudson River 
82 miles above New York lies Hyde Park, 
spacious summer home of President Roose- 
velt. On the west shore directly opposite 
slope the green meadows, orchards, and 
vineyards of the 500-acre estate of How- 
land Spencer, dotted with 26 buildings and 
two gracious manor houses. 

These two gentlemen farmers were good 
cross-water neighbors until 1931, when Mr. 
Roosevelt began casually referring to Hyde 
Park as “Krum Elbow.” That miffed Spen- 
cer, who had always claimed that name for 
his property. Nevertheless, se voted for 
Neighbor Roosevelt in 1932. 

Next year the President publicly an- 
nounced that he would establish his sum- 
mer White House at Krum Elbow. This 
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a 
time Spencer was aroused. He rummaged 
‘n old records to prove: (1) that Hendrick 
Hudson in the log of his Half Moon had 
described the jutting point on the west 
shore as “Krum Elbooge,” or “Crooked 
Elbow”; and (2) that in 1890 a United 
States Geodetic Survey report had con- 
firmed Spencer’s right to the title. The 
irate squire bitterly remarked that the 
Roosevelt property was really and origi- 
nally named “Crooks’ Paradise,” after an 
English farmer named Crooks. 

Spencer had no sooner cooled off than 
agents of the Geodetic Survey came along. 
They gave the Krum Elbow name to the 
Roosevelt property and placed two bronze 
plaques on the west shore, marked with 
the curt legend “Spencer Point.” Then, 
adding what Spencer regarded as insult to 
injury, they tacked up a sign warning of 
a $250 fine for removing the plaques. 

That was more than he could stand. In 
November 1935, he bought The Highland 
(N.Y.) Post and began larding its pages 
with anti-New Deal tirades. Ever since, 
he has twitted his distinguished neighbor 
on every possible occasion. 


A ‘Test’ 


Last week the feud of the country 
squires exploded with a bang of banner 
headlines. In near-by Poughkeepsie, Gaius 
J. Bolin Jr., a Negro lawyer, announced 
that Spencer, as head of the Krum Elbow 
Holding Corp., had sold the estate to 
followers of Major J. (Father) Divine, 
Harlem cult leader. Shouting “Peace, it’s 
wonderful!” 23 of Father Divine’s apostles 
signed the deed and proudly announced 
intentions to turn the property into a 
summer “Heaven” for some 3,000 of 
Father Divine’s “angels.” The Negro cult’s 
plans call for improvements to cost $150,- 
000, among which will be a huge electric 
sign clearly discernible from President 
Roosevelt’s library window: “Krum Elbow 
Heaven. Father Divine is God!” 

To the horde of tongue-in-cheek re- 
porters who beseiged him, Howland Spencer 
vowed that spite had played no part in 
the deal. He explained with obvious relish, 
however, that he had negotiated the sale 
for part-owner relatives and had trans- 
ferred title of his share to the cultists 
without getting a penny in return—re- 
putedly a $23,000 gesture. 

“My sole reason for making the deal,” 
Spencer remarked, “is to test the theories 
of Roosevelt against those of Father 
Divine. Roosevelt is running the country 
with debts. Divine won’t permit debts. 
Roosevelt discriminates against people 
who want to work. Father Divine makes 
his people work. I just want to see what 
will happen when the two systems are 
tried out in farming this land and the land 
across the river.” 

As the controversy broadened, Father 
Divine perched astride a fence: “We are 
not having any grievance with any person 
or persons .. . We do not have anything 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys from International 


Krum Elbow (arrow), across the Hudson from Roosevelt’s estate .. . 
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and the ‘angels’ can troop into a new Promised Land 
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to criticize the President for, neither to 
speak a word against the President . . .” 

In her column “My Day,” Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt took a gentle dig: “I 
always feel sorry for anyone who has to 
sell a country place . . . It must, however, 
be pleasant to feel that in the future this 
place will be ‘heaven’ to some people, even 
if it cannot be to its former owner.” 

But the chuckling Spencer, boyhood 
chum and remote relative by marriage of 
the President, peered across the broad 
Hudson at his rival squire’s domain and 
said: “Really, he’s been a child about it.” 


4] If news of the Krum Elbow sale reached 
President Roosevelt, he took no official 
notice of it. During his vacation’s third 
week cruising the Galapagos Archipelago 
aboard the U.S.S. Houston, Mr. Roosevelt 


hooked and gaffed a number of tuna 


weighing 45 pounds; wrote a newspaper 
dispatch to relieve his press secretary, 
Stephen Early, who was recuperating 
from his initiation in crossing of the 
equator; sent ashore food, medical sup- 
plies, and magazines to the seven white 
and five native inhabitants of Charles 
Island; and personally led a futile search 
for the grave of Lt. John S. Cowan of the 
U.S. frigate Essex, who was buried on 
San Salvador Island in 1813 after a pistol 
duel. Late in the week, the Houston 
headed north to bring the President to 
Balboa, Canal Zone, by Aug. 4. 





Harlan Mistrial 


Jury’s Deadlock Forces U.S. 
to Tackle the Case All Over 


For eleven straight weeks a jury sat in the 
stuffy courtroom of the Federal Building 
at London, Ky., and puzzled over a never- 
ending stream of testimony. On trial were 
55 members and agents of the Harlan 
County Coal Operators Association—16 
coal companies, 18 coal-company execu- 
tives, and 21 former deputy sheriffs. They 
were charged with conspiracy to defeat the 
aims of the Wagner Labor Act by using 
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JAN. THROUGH JUNE, 1934 


GHADED STATES ABOVE NORMAL 


1934: when the nation burned at the peak of drought 


NORMAL PRECIPITATION BY STATES, 





violence in order to prevent unionization. 

The bewildered jurymen—eight farmers, 
two storekeepers, one carpenter, and one 
educator—listened to 569 witnesses. Into 
their ears were drummed 1,800,000 words 
of testimony, enough to fill 225 newspa- 
per pages. By the time they took the case 
for deliberation last Saturday they indi- 
cated their despair of ever separating the 
wheat from the chaff and reaching an 
agreement. And by Monday they were so 
hopelessly deadlocked at 7 to 5 that Judge 
H. Church Ford was forced to declare a 
mistrial. United States Attorney Brian 
McMahon filed a motion for retrial, and 
the judge set Sept. 17 to decide on a date 
for the new hearing. 

Throughout the wearying sessions there 
were indications that the government 
would never win a conviction against the 
operators of the “Bloody Harlan” coal bar- 
ony. This stamping ground of “rugged in- 
dividualism” was stirred from the depths 
of its pits to the tips of its mountains by 
the attempt to force an opening wedge of 
unionism in a battle-scarred empire of the 
open shop. Everybody in the country took 
sides. There were charges of jury tamper- 
ing. Two witnesses were slain after the trial 
started. Another was wounded, and several 
more were fired upon or their homes were 
dynamited. The army of unmolested wit- 
nesses offered one baffling contradiction 
after another. Never were the defendants 
worried—their wives even crowded the 
sultry courtroom last week and whispered 
of the “victory dinner” that was sched- 
uled as soon as a verdict was announced. 





Importance 


Though the government may have bet- 
ter luck next time, its first attempt to im- 
plement the Wagner Act by criminal pros- 
ecution—a test based on anti-conspiracy 
law passed in Reconstruction days—was 
doomed from the start in the Harlan hot- 
bed of anti-unionism, where even last week 
gamblers were offering 3 to 1 odds against 
conviction of the coal men. 

Now the United States must thresh out 
the whole business over again. If it wins 
it can crack down on violators of the La- 





bor Act. But even then it will have 
thorny path to tread. It can produce a 
parade of testimony alleging industrial 
peonage, outlawry, suppression, intimida- 
tion by a reign of gunmen. But it must 
prove conspiracy—and conspiracy is hard 
to prove. 





The Sun and the Rain 


America has always suffered from spells 
of blistering drought. When Columbus 
came over in 1492 the continent had been 
parched for 28 years, if the annual rings 
of the ponderosa pine trees of Eastern Ore- 
gon can be believed. Thereafter the dry 
spells came about periodically. There was 
a bad one in the 1830s. In the late 1880s 
began a long period of scant rainfall that 
ended in the general drought of 1894 and 
1895. There were scattered droughts in 
1901, 1910, 1917, and 1925. Finally came 
the worst one of all, beginning in 1930 but 
most severe in 1934 and 1936—years when 
crops shriveled to nothing, bodies of thirsty 
animals strewed the plains, great silt 
storms swept out of the dust bowl, and 
the famished farmers fled to greener pas- 
tures. 

All droughts eventually yield to abun- 
dant rainfall, and last week it appeared 
that the dry cycle of the 1930s had defi- 
nitely reached bottom. As J. B. Kincer of 
the Washington Weather Bureau produced 
charts to show that the tide had turned, a 
rain-soaked nation was ready to agree with 
him. For the January to June growing 
period, precipitation averaged 12 per cent 
above normal; only the eastern seaboard 
belt, Louisiana, North Dakota, and the 
State of Washington were lagging. But in 
July most of them caught up: cloudbursts 
and floods lashed the East and South in 
the last fortnight; North Dakota got so 
much rain that the Gros Ventre Indians, 
who last year got back their rain-making 
“Thunderbird Bundle” from the Heye 
Museum in New York, were growing tired 
of their bargain. Only the Pacific North- 
west, swept by recent forest fires, dragged 
behind the parade. 


PERCENT OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION BY STATES, 
JAN. THROUGH JUNE, 1938 
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1938: end of drought (July rains filled in most of map) 
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International 


Drawn sabers in the Soviet Far East 


Russian-Japanese Clashes 
Complicate Far East Picture 


Moscow Charges Invasion; 
Tokyo Claims Red Air Fleet 
Bombed Railroad 


For two years an undeclared “little 
world war” has ravaged Spain. For more 
than one year China and Japan have bat- 
tled back and forth while still maintaining 
skeleton diplomatic relations. Meanwhile, 
for five years, sporadic fighting has oc- 
curred along the Siberian-Manchukuan 
border. Each incident seemed to herald the 
“inevitable” Second Russo-Japanese War. 
But each dispute has always been mysteri- 
ously settled. By last week, however, fight- 
ing had broken out on a heretofore unprec- 
edented scale. 


Confusion and Mystery 

July 11, Soviet soldiers occupied Chang- 
kufeng Hill near the vital Siberian-Man- 
chukuan-Korean border. Tokyo protested, 
blustered, and finally backed down when 
Moscow refused to withdraw. July 21, Ja- 
pan charged that 60 Red border guards 
landed from an Amur River gunboat and 
fired two Manchukuan villages. This time 
Tokyo’s Foreign Office merely laughed it off: 
“Just another border incident not to be 
taken too seriously.” And Naoki Hoshino, 
Manchukuan General Affairs Administra- 
tion head, said: “No war will result from 
incidents unless Russia disregards the rules 
of international conduct too much.” 


But last week Tokyo again reverberated 
with charges and confusion. Soviet troops 
had allegedly occupied another hill north 
of Changkufeng and attacked Manchukuan 
border guards. Japanese forces thereupon 
placed heavy artillery on adjoining hills 
and opened fire. For two days a “terrible 
fight” raged; then the Japanese, according 
to their version, drove the Russians from 
Changkufeng, inflicted 200 casualties, and 


International 


1,500,000 soldiers obey Stalin 


captured thirteen tanks and four field guns. 
Immediately War Minister Seishiro Itaga- 
ki summoned ranking army and navy offi- 
cers and conferred with Premier Fumimaro 
Konoe and Emperor Hirohito. 

In Moscow there was only silence and 
mystery. The Japanese Embassy hadn’t 
even heard of the fighting. Soviet officials 
said nothing, and Tass, official news agen- 
cy, blandly reported: “The Japanese oc- 
cupied Soviet territory to a depth of 24% 
miles .. . met a strong rebuff, and suffered 
great losses in men and equipment.” This 
week Tokyo claimed that 50 Red planes 
had bombed Korean railways and Japa- 
nese anti-aircraft guns had downed four. 
And once again Moscow smiled: “Just face 
saving.” 


Significance 


Three weeks ago the Soviet seizure of 
Changkufeng was clearly a provocation to 
test Japan’s reactions. Last week’s clashes 
were just as clearly instigated by Japanese 
army groups. The first and most extrava- 
gant rumors came from the Korean army, 
commanded by Gen. Jiro Minami, a lead- 
ing militarist Firebrand. They were next 
picked up by Manchukuan forces and then 
toned down by Tokyo. The army’s prob- 
able motive: to prove to Tokyo that the 
last backdown wasn’t necessary and inci- 
dentally find out how deeply the govern- 
ment will let the militarists involve it. 

Moscow’s silence demonstrated confi- 
dence and caution. Three weeks ago the 
Soviet had called Japan’s bluff—thus prov- 
ing the civilian government’s essential un- 
willingness to provoke another war. To 
call it again would only strengthen the 
hands of Japanese militarists, who think 
they can settle both Russia and China at 
once. 





Japan Presses on 


In the center of the steaming Yangtze 
Valley, where summer temperatures fre- 
quently reach 110 degrees, Kuling Moun- 
tain rises 4,000 feet above the swampy 
plains. On its top, reached only by paths 
and a twisting road, American and British 
missionaries have built summer houses. 
There last week some 100 of them en- 
joyed the cooling breezes of near-by Lake 
Poyang—and were trapped above one of 
the fiercest battles of the Sino-Japanese 
war. 

Ten miles to the north, Japanese war- 
ships clustered before Kiukiang and 
pumped shells into the beleaguered mid- 
Yangtze trading center. Under cover of 
the barrage, 10,000 crack troops floun- 
dered across stinking mud flats. Helpless 
against the naval guns, the Chinese 
abandoned their Lion Hill batteries and 
fled from the city—after destroying mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of American and 
British oil property. 

With Kiukiang secured, Japanese gun- 
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Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Dangerous river: Red bomber over the Manchukuo border 


boats swept through the mouth of Lake 
Poyang, which stretches south to Nan- 
chang. Infantry followed them along the 
bank and the Kiukiang-Nanchang railway. 
The Japanese advance lapped at the foot 
of Kuling Mountain, and Chinese warned 
the isolated Americans and British that 
it might be necessary to fortify the peak. 





Significance 


Kiukiang unexpectedly held up _ the 
Japanese for a month and, although they 
continued to press up the Yangtze, the 
main drive seemed directed along the 
easier route down Lake Poyang to Nan- 
chang, greatest Chinese air base. There, 
most of the 300,000 population had al- 
ready begun the long flight into the 
interior. 

Despite the warlike clashes with the 
Soviet—which caused the withdrawal of 
troops from Northern China to the Man- 
chukuo side of the Amur River—Japan’s 
drive down Lake Poyang this week showed 
no signs of slackening. Moreover, a series 
of well-timed Japanese air raids on Nan- 
chang and Hankow had caught Chinese 
bombers—many of them Russian-manned 
ships—on the ground and destroyed the 
majority. 

Nanchang’s fall and the resultant cut- 
ting of the Hankow-Canton railway would 
doom Hankow. Apparently resigned to 
this, Chiang Kai-shek prepared to apply 
his “scorched earth” policy to the pro- 
visional capital. The Chinese Foreign 
Office was sent 500 miles up the Yangtze 
to Chungking, where all archives and 
most permanent bureaus are already lo- 


cated. This week most foreign embassies 
will likewise move upstream. T. V. Soong, 
former Finance Minister and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s brother-in-law, prepared to visit 
French Indo-China and arrange for muni- 
tions through that colony to offset the 
loss of the supply line through Hong 
Kong and Canton. 





Franco Setback 
Loyalists’ Ebro Victory 


Eases Pressure on Valencia 


At midnight July 26, the British cruiser 
Shropshire and the destroyer Hero lay 
quietly at anchor half a mile off Gandia, 
British-leased port in loyalist Spain, 30 
miles south of Valencia. Suddenly a plane 
roared over the warships and sped toward 
the much-raided little town. It was the 
Zapatones (Big Shoes): an Italian sea- 
plane from Majorca, so nicknamed by the 
loyalists because of its huge pontoons. 
For three days it had tried to sink the 
Dellwyn, a coal-laden British freighter 
tied up at a Gandia dock. This time it 
dipped to within 75 feet of the ship, 
zoomed away, and circled back. After the 
plane’s fifth dive a terrific explosion rent 
the Dellwyn and sent it to the bottom. 

The Shropshire and the Hero remained 
at anchor. Next day in Valencia Harbor 
another Fascist plane dropped a bomb on 
the Dellwyn’s sister ship, the Kellwyn, 
killing a Danish nonintervention officer and 
the Chinese cook. 


Five O’Clock Drive 


The sinking of British merchantmen was 
General Franco’s only success of the week. 
On the night of July 25, thousands of 
trucks with dimmed lights moved slowly 
along Catalonian roads leading to the lit- 
tle town of Mora de Ebro, located oppo- 
site an insurgent salient on the long-quies- 
cent Ebro River front. There troops un- 
loaded barrels, heavy timbers, and iron 
grapplers, unlimbered artillery, and pried 
open cases of machine-gun ammunition, 
while fishing smacks from the Mediterran- 
ean coast clustered along the dark shore. 
Before dawn four barrel bridges snaked 
across the muddy Ebro. Behind them 
awaited 60,000 troops, headed by the gov- 
ernment’s best shock battalions: the In- 
ternational, Lister, and Campesino bri- 
gades under Gen. Vicente Rojo. At exactly 
5 o'clock four loyalist columns darted 
across the rolling pontoons while hundreds 
of boats shoved out from protecting reeds. 
Smashing the weak insurgent pickets on 
the opposite shore, the loyalists drove for- 
ward across sandy badlands. In three days 
they rolled the insurgents back to Gandesa, 
key communications point between Fran- 
co’s Ebro and Valencia fronts (see map). 
Abandoned trucks, supplies, guns, and 
clothing made the insurgent retreat look 
like the Italian rout at Guadalajara last 
year. But the 6,000 prisoners captured were 
almost all raw 18-year-old Spaniards, at 
whom loyalist troops jeered: “Can you 
say ‘I love you’ in Italian?” Unable to 
shift reinforcements fast enough, Franco 
defended his line almost entirely by alr- 
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craft. One hundred fifty planes, flying in 
relays of ten, strafed advancing govern- 
ment forces and tried to blast the Ebro 
bridges. Their chief victims were insur- 
gents: the Catalonians sent prisoners back 
by day. They brought up their own men 
and supplies by night. (A son of the 
late Ring Lardner, James P. Lardner— 
who gave up a job as war correspondent 
to join the Lincoln Brigade—was slightly 
wounded while taking prisoners to the rear.) 

By this week the loyalists had rubbed 
out Franco’s Ebro salient and recaptured 
some 200 square miles. Gandesa itself still 
remained in insurgent hands, but govern- 
ment artillery commanded all approaching 
roads. Arriving Fascist reinforcements had 
finally halted the loyalists, and in the 
scrub-pine woods and rough hills surround- 
ing Gandesa they dug in to await the in- 
evitable counterattack. 


Significance 


In December 1937 the loyalists captured 
Teruel in a spectacular snowstorm offen- 
sive designed to demonstrate their power 
to the world and spoil Franco’s plans for 
driving to the sea. Later the insurgents 
retook Teruel and battered the loyalist 
army so badly that the Aragon push suc- 
ceeded with comparative ease. 

Last week’s government drive was ap- 
parently undertaken for similar reasons. 
Franco was in the midst of a furious cam- 
paign against Valencia, and loyalist pres- 
tige had hit a new low. But, as in the 
Teruel offensive, initial success plunged 
the government into potential danger. The 
flat, sandy Ebro terrain is favorable to a 
mechanized counterattack, and the pon- 
toon communications are extremely vul- 
nerable to air attack. Barcelona’s hope is 
that the powerful defense put up on the 
Valencia front has so exhausted Franco 
that he has no troops to shift to Gandesa. 





Newsweek Map 


Spain: the war shifts to Gandesa 











European 


Milan Hodza, Czech Premier 


Czechoslovakia 


Europe Pins Its Hope 


on Runciman as Mediator 


Twenty-four years ago this week Ger- 
man troops invaded Belgium, and the 
World War was on. The Asquith Cabinet 
that ranged Britain with the Allies in- 
cluded Walter Runciman, an austere, thin- 
lipped personal and political friend of 
Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey. As 
President of the Board of Trade during 
the war, Runciman declared that the Al- 
lies would never permit Germany to raise 
again “either her head or her helmet.” 

Since Adolf Hitler came to power Run- 
ciman, as a Cabinet member, has had to 
eat those words. And when Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain wanted a mediator in 
the Nazi-Czech dispute, his aide’s vindic- 
tiveness had so far disappeared that Run- 
ciman was chosen as the most capable 
man available who had not openly dis- 
qualified himself by taking sides. This 
week he leaves for Prague, thrust tem- 
porarily forward as the most important 
personality in Europe. 

Runciman left the Board of Trade last 
year to succeed his father in the House 
of Lords. The father, a shipowner, was a 
lusty character who still enjoyed singing 
sea chanties at formal dinners when 90 
years old. Runciman is a chip off that 
block only in his devotion to Wesleyan 
Methodism and temperance. Usually 
dressed in black and a huge Victorian 
wing collar, he still looks the Sunday- 
school teacher he once was. In politics as 
in business he is hardheaded, practical, 
and emotionless. Among hobbies is an 
enthusiasm for Napoleon, and he has a 








. ; Wide World 
Viscount Runciman, mediator 


famous collection of books about the Cor- 
sican. 


Adrift 


When Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax 
gave him his Czech assignment Runciman 
remarked: “I quite understand. You are 
setting me adrift in a small boat in mid- 
Atlantic.” The job will need superlative 
skill as a diplomatic helmsman, for he 
tackles it disavowed in advance by his 
own government and suspected by all 
others. 

Chamberlain conceived the notion of 
direct action in the Czech crisis two weeks 
ago, when Hitler indicated he would con- 
sider settling it amicably (see Newsweek, 
Aug. 1). The original plan was that Run- 
ciman should go as “arbitrator” between 
the Czech Government and the Sudeten 
German minority. The proud Czechs, re- 
senting outside arbitration in an internal 
dispute, promptly objected. Chamberlain 
changed the term to “investigator and 
mediator” and said Runciman’s mission 
would be entirely unofficial. But the gov- 
ernment pays his expenses, and its best 
Central European experts will accompany 
him. 


Significance 


Direct British intervention through the 
Runciman mission at least postponed a 
showdown between Czechoslovakia and 
the Nazis. But the attitude of every in- 
terested country was a mixture of hope 
and skepticism: 

In Britain Chamberlain scored by at 
least getting Germany to acknowledge 
that the Czech issue was not Hitler’s 
business alone, as he formerly insisted. 
The Prime Minister obviously was play- 
ing for time but at the same time ran 
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the risk of obligating his government in 
advance to abide by Runciman’s findings. 

In Germany there was satisfaction be- 
cause the British intervention looked like 
recognition of the Sudeten minority on a 
par with the Czech Government. How- 
ever, Berlin also had to admit that Hit- 
ler had at least temporarily lost the ini- 
tiative. 

France, while suspicious of any attempt 
to force a settlement of its Czech ally, was 
pleased by the added British commitment. 
Despite Chamberlain’s insistence that the 
mission is not official, France believed he 
wouldn’t be able to disavow it altogether 
and return to his former position of enig- 
matic neutrality. 

Czechoslovakia was distrustful. Formal- 
ly, Premier Milan Hodza invited Runci- 
man, but the gesture was made only at 


British “suggestion.” He feared the up-- 


shot would be British pressure for more 
autonomy for the Sudetens than he has 
been willing to concede. The day after 
London announced Runciman’s visit, 
Prague newspapers published the “new 
minority statute”—which, if final, would 
have made the trip useless. Eventually 
Hodza accused the papers of jumping the 
gun and said he would discuss modifica- 
tions in the statute with Runciman. But 
the government press agency pointed out 
that, if Chamberlain classifies Runciman 
as unofficial, Prague needn’t take him too 
seriously. 





The King’s Officers 


If, back in 1910, young John Cecil- 
Montagu wanted to don the high hip boots 
and glittering cuirass of an officer in the 
Royal Horse Guards, he had to meet three 
conditions: schooling at Eton or the equiv- 
alent; two years at Sandhurst, the British 
West Point; and a generous parent. The 
last was the most important, for without 
an extra $7,500 to supplement his $1,000 
yearly pay as a lieutenant, he couldn’t ful- 
fill the social and sporting obligations of 
this caste-bound army system. The only 
thing an unendowed young officer could af- 
ford was whisky at 6 cents a drink in the 
regimental mess. 

The World War doused the Cecil-Mon- 
tagus and their tradition in Flanders mud. 
But after 1919, with the army again a sec- 
ond-choice service in a great naval power, 
the tradition revived. Last week a politi- 
cian with no military background started 
out to democratize the British Army. 


Reform 

When Neville Chamberlain became 
Prime Minister in May 1937, lagging 
mechanization, dwindling recruits, and a 
moribund prewar staff threatened to cause 
an open scandal in the British Army. 
Chamberlain immediately appointed Les- 
lie Hore-Belisha, his most hustling Cabinet 
member, to clean up the mess. By January 
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Sandhurst: now brains equal money at Britain’s West Point 


the new War Minister had revitalized the 
staff with aggressive young officers and 
speeded up mechanization. 

Then he turned to the knotty recruit- 
ing problem. In grim old barracks he in- 
stalled showers, gave soldiers four instead 
of three meals a day, and increased their 
pay. But not until last week did Hore- 
Belisha dare strike at the root of the 
trouble: the aristocracy-dominated officer 
corps, excluding enlisted men and un- 
moneyed boys from commissions. 

The first of his new orders made brains 
money’s equal at Sandhurst and at Wool- 
wich, the artillery school. Class require- 
ments will be removed from existing 
scholarships, and new ones providing for 
all expenses will be founded. There will 
be new scholarships for noncommissioned 
officers. Others may be promoted directly 
from the ranks. 

Financial worries for 2,000 officers pro- 
moted and commissioned this week will 
be eased. Some will be granted an extra 
$100 a year for their next three years’ 
service. And the capable will be assured 
of rapid promotion by a scaling down of 
retirement ages for those who remain 
overlong in one rank, beginning with re- 
tirement at 47 for majors who fail to get 
promotions. Retirement age for lieutenant 
generals is lowered from 67 to 60 and for 
major generals from 62 to 57, compared 
with 64 for all American generals. 


The Oslo Powers 


Escorted by two warships, Marshal Her- 





‘mann Goring, whose many roles include 


that of supervisor of the Nazi theatre, 
cruised to Denmark to watch a German 


company perform “Hamlet” in its original 
setting at Elsinore. By coincidence, while 
the doughty Marshal watched the melan- 
choly Shakespearean play, seven Foreign 
Ministers in near-by Copenhagen took 
leading parts in an equally depressing lit- 
tle political drama. 

The statesmen represented Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxemburg, which in 
1936 banded together as the “Oslo Pow- 
ers” to foster economic and political co- 
operation. Blocked by the tariff and mon- 
etary policies of the democracies and the 
autarchial trend of the dictatorships, they 
abandoned their economic plank four 
months ago, and this meeting was to de- 
cide the remaining “to be or not to be”: 
how to avoid destruction—since all are 
within the range of Géring’s bombers— 
and yet still stay in the League of Na- 
tions. While the Marshal cast a critical eye 
at the performers in Elsinore, Foreign Min- 
ister Peter Munch of Denmark was saying: 
“All seven of our states are determined 
never to participate in any conflict between 
the great powers.” Next day the Ministers 
formally resolved that they would not be 
bound by Article XVI of the Covenant to 
apply economic or punitive sanctions 
against an aggressor. They determined to 
ask the League Council to declare sanc- 
tions optional for all members. 


{ Since the League already is too weak to 
make reluctant members enforce sanctions, 
the Oslo group’s action merely accentuates 
a decline that has already taken place. 
However, their decision puts their neutral- 
ity formally on record and removes that 
possible excuse for German __ hostility 
toward them. 
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Peace in the Balkans 


Entente Frees Bulgaria 


From ‘Neuilly Disgrace’ 


July 31 a fleet of 50 low-flying army air- 
planes bombarded Sofia, capital of Bul- 
garia, With leaflets proclaiming: “The war 
clauses no longer exist.” Riotous celebra- 
tions followed the news that Premier 
George Kiosseivanoff had signed a treaty 
at Salonika with the Greek Premier 
John Metaxas on behalf of the Balkan 
Entente—Greece, Turkey, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Bulgaria and its formerly unfriendly 

_ neighbors agreed not to use force to settle 
any disputes, and the Entente renounced 
all claims to enforcement of the 1919 Neu- 
ily Treaty, which sliced Bulgaria’s armed 
forces down to 33,000, and of the 1923 
Lausanne Convention demilitarizing the 
Thrace border. Now Bulgaria is expected 
to join the Balkan Entente, having de- 
clined earlier invitations because the Neu- 
ily Treaty was a “national disgrace.” 

Hungarian revisionists saw the agree- 
ment as a sign of relaxation of the 1920 
Trianon Treaty, which limited the Hun- 
garian army to 35,000. And Italy was 
pleased because the Duce champions Hun- 
garian rearmament and is benevolently dis- 
posed to Bulgaria, whose Queen was Prin- 
cess Giovanna, daughter of the Italian 
King and Queen. 

In Greece, the pact was hailed as a great 
personal victory for Metaxas, following his 
quick suppression of a peasant’s revolt on 
the Island of Crete earlier in the week. 
Greek newspapers called it a “fourth of 
August” present to the people on the Me- 
taxas dictatorship’s second anniversary. 
The government announced the Dictator 
would be “Premier for Life”’—a new title 
but no surprise. 





Men vs. Mountains 


Ogre’s Wall Vanquished; 
Everest Remains Inviolate 


In the Alpine villages of Kleine Schei- 
degg and Grindelwald, where mountaineer- 
ing on the surrounding peaks is a spectator 
sport, tourists and natives last week glued 
their telescopes on four tiny figures crawl- 
ing up the Eiger’s north wall—the Ogre’s 
Wall, long a deathtrap for daredevils. Once 
the spectators saw a storm sweep across 
the mountain’s face. When it passed, three 
of the four lay wedged beneath a rock 
overhang, while the fourth clung desper- 
ately to the cliff, half drowned in cascad- 
ing water and ice. Then driving snow 
clouds blotted them out altogether for a 
night and day. Finally—five days after the 
start—when the clouds lifted the four were 
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seen chiseling their last painful steps to 
the 13,040-foot peak. 


Gymnastics vs. Strategy 

Ascent of the Eiger, like that of the 
neighboring Jungfrau, is amateur stuff by 
the regular route but never had been made 
by the Ogre’s Wall. After nine lives were 
lost the Swiss Government forbade guides 
to try it. The successful climb was made 
by an Austrian guide named Kasperek and 
his companion, Harrar, together with two 
Germans, Voerg and Heckmaier. 

However daring, such feats are Cor- 
riganism to the serious school of mountain 
climbers. At the other extreme lie the 
giants of Central Asia. Into that collection 
of formidable and mostly unconquered 
peaks no man ventures without elaborately 
equipped expeditions. The game is not to 
risk necks on the most dangerous routes 
but to outwit the mountains by finding 
their vulnerable points. 

In the season just ended by the summer 
monsoons four big expeditions attempted 
Himalayan and Karakoram peaks. A party 
of Germans led by Dr. Paul Bauer failed 
to conquer Nanga Parbat (26,620 feet), 
where last year seven of their fellow coun- 
trymen and nine Gurka porters were lost 
in an avalanche. Two others took the long, 
snowbound trail-from Srinagar, in North- 
ern India, across the main range of the 
Himalayas into the Tibetan Karakorams. 
There the British expedition came within 
a few hundred feet of the summit of 
Mount Masherbrum (25,660 feet) before 
bad weather drove them back. Meanwhile 
the American Alpine Club expedition rec- 
onnoitered the almost unknown §ap- 
proaches to Mount K2 (Mount Godwin- 
Austen, 28,250 feet), the world’s second 
highest peak. 


Man’s Supreme Adventure 


The most impregnable of all is Mount 
Everest. This year’s attempt on it was 
made by seven men, the smallest party 
ever to try it. The leader was W. H. Til- 
man, a Briton who was with the Nanda 
Devi expedition three years ago. The 
party reached the six camps previously 
established and came within 1,800 feet of 
success, then had to give up. Nothing 
more dramatic than common colds and 
influenza beat them, weakening and de- 
laying the party until the weather changed. 

Those who have tried to climb Ever- 
est call it “man’s supreme adventure in 
the material world.” To Tibetans it is 
Chomo-lungma, goddess mother of moun- 
tains. Since 1921, when foreigners first 
were allowed to try, five expeditions have 
made the assault. The only time its 
29,141-foot peak has been surmounted 
was in 1933, when Lord Clydesdale cir- 
cled it in an airplane. Nine years earlier 
the Englishmen Leigh-Mallory and Irvine 
vanished as they started up the final 1,200 
feet. Nobody ever saw anything of them 
again. 
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A.B.A. Trains Usual Barrage on New Deal, 
Then Comes Up With Own Court-Reform Plan 


This year is the 60th anniversary of 
the American Bar Association. From July 
25 to July 29 nearly 5,000 lawyers cele- 
brated its birthday by attending the 61st 
annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 

From Monday through Friday the ses- 
sions that occupied the halls of Cleveland’s 
auditorium and several hotel meeting rooms 
were well attended. The convention press 
headquarters was a scene of bustling ac- 
tivity. From it came reams of carbon, 
mimeographed, and printed copies of ora- 
torical outbursts replete with whereases, 
therefores, and the mystic bits of Latin 
so common to legalists. 

Since 1933, each convention of the 


A.B.A. has opened fire on the New Deal— 
sometimes with an air rifle, at other times 
—notably last year after the Supreme 
Court controversy—with heavy artillery. 

This year they again trained their sights 
on the Administration, concentrating heavy 
fire on the Securities and Exchange Com- 
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Ex-President Arthur T. Vanderbilt 


mission, the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Social Securities Act, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Between 
barrages the lawyers took up the question 
of reforming state courts and expressed an 
interest in the protection of civil rights. 

‘Alphabetical Boards’ in General. The 
distinguished-looking president of the as- 
sociation, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, warned: 
“Everyone realizes that to commit all exe- 
cutive, legislative, and judicial powers to 
one man or body of men would spell des- 
potism, but too few have sensed the drift 


in that direction from an increasing num- 
ber of administrative bodies working to- 
gether or under a common leadership.” 

The SEC. Jerome N. Frank, commission- 
er of the SEC, imputed to the committee 
on administrative law a charge that the 
SEC acted in a “biased” manner and that 
its hearings were “carefully staged with an 
idea to a predetermined result.” Frank 
asked: “Did the committee members them- 
selves apply any guarantee of objectiv- 
ity?” A committeeman replied: “Mr. 
Frank’s statements . . . quite efficiently 
prove the report.” Frank’s protest was in 
vain. The convention adopted the commit- 
tee’s report without revision. 

Other New Deal Issues. The National 
Labor Relations Act “intensifies class an- 
tagonisms” and needs to be changed to 
protect employers . . . “The Social Secur- 
ity Act is ineptly drawn” . . . “The obsolete 
thing about the railroads is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Act” . . . “No one 
can prophesy whether or not the proposals 
to enlarge the Supreme Court . . . may be 
renewed in the near future.” 

A resolution asking the Supreme Court 
to determine the qualifications of Justice 
Black precipitated hot words and near 
blows between a supporter and two Ala- 
bama delegates. But the convention later 
ignored the resolution. 

Court Reform. The A.B.A. was vocifer- 
ous in its condemnation of the court-re- 
form proposals of President Roosevelt, but 
last week it adopted a committee report 
designed to improve state courts. One ma- 
jor recommendation was the adoption of 
“pre-trial hearings” in metropolitan courts 
to narrow the issues, shorten and speed 
trial hearings, and avoid trial in cases 
where it is not useful. Another urged “an 
acceptable substitute for the direct elec- 
tion” of judges and suggested the appoint- 
ment of judges by the governor, the legis- 
lature, or both. Other suggestions included 
unified state judicial systems, strengthened 
judicial councils, and quarterly judicial 
statistics. 

New Officers. Frank J. Hogan of Wash- 
ington took over the office of president for 
the coming year to the privately expressed 
dissatisfaction of some delegates. Objec- 
tions centered on some of Hogan’s former 
clients rather than his ability. He defended 
Edward L. Doheny in the Teapot Dome 
scandals, Andrew W. Mellon in his in- 
come-tax troubles, and William P. Mc- 
Cracken Jr., Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, in the Senate air-subsidy investiga- 
tion. Hogan was chosen by the exclusive 
nominating committee of 48 delegates, 
and the dissatisfaction caused the futile 
introduction of resolutions aimed at liberal- 
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izing the nominating procedure. Thomas B. 
Gay of Richmond, Va., was elected presj- 
dent of the House of Delegates, and John 
H. Voorhees of Sioux Falls, S.D., ang 
Harry S. Knight of Sunbury, Pa., were 
reelected treasurer and secretary. 

The Future. Hogan sounded the keynote 
of his term in his acceptance speech: “J 
propose that our association shall be alert 
and vigilant . . . in the defense of rights 
and liberties of the individual.” After dis. 
cussion of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City and alleged invasions of civil rights 
in other parts of the country, a “commit- 
tee on defense of liberties vouchsafed by 
the Bill of Rights” was authorized. Hogan 
will appoint its nine members and its pur- 
pose will be to assure the assistance of 
competent attorneys for a citizen denied 
his rights. 

Trivia. The most colorful convention 
figure was Hugh Pittison Macmillan, Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary, one of Britain’s sey- 
en highest court justices, who wore a morn- 
ing coat, Ascot tie, and a topper. (Light- 
colored summer clothing—a concession to 
Cleveland’s humid weather—was almost 
convention uniform.) News photographers 
were not allowed to take close-ups at ban- 
quet tables, but officers and speakers posed 
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President Frank J. Hogan 


willingly elsewhere. The 67-page program 
was the largest of any Cleveland conven- 
tion this year. Twenty stenographers were 
furnished free of charge to aid delegates in 
keeping up with business at home. Sev- 
enty-two Boy Scouts acted as messenger 
boys. State liquor stores noted no business 
upturn, but hotel bars did a thriving busi- 
ness in expensive Scotches and brandies. 





Significance 


Success of the convention’s court-reform 
prcpesuls, however, would do much for 
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The American Bar Association in session at Cleveland 


state courts. Many such courts are knee- 
deep in a welter of cases, some of them 
years old. Much of this is due to anti- 
quated court methods. The pre-trial sys- 
tem, by eliminating irrelevant material and 
leaving only clear-cut, pertinent fact for 
the judge’s consideration, would materially 
speed court action. 

The appointive-judgeship proposal faces 
opposition. Foreign dictatorships have in- 
stilled a fear of centralized control in many 
Americans, and they view with alarm any 
attempt to curtail the privilege of the 
ballot. 





EDUCATION 





Educating the Negro: 
Tuskegee Convention Studies 
Vocational Problems 


In 1881, Booker T. Washington, cul- 
tured son of a Virginia slave, organized 
Tuskegee Institute. In an old church 
building at Tuskegee, Ala., 30 students 
laid the foundations for a school which 
now instructs more than 1,000 Negroes in 
agriculture, education, business, home 
economics, music, and nursing. 

In 1904, Dr. J. R. E. Lee, mathematics- 
department head, brought Dr. Washington 
a suggestion that Negro teachers form a 
national body analogous to the National 
Education Association. The quadroon 
president quickly responded: “All right, go 
ahead.” Dr. Lee then created the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
and served as its president for five years. 
Last year, in convention at Philadelphia, 
the group renamed itself the American 
Teachers Association. 


Leaders in American Negro education 
last week gathered at the center of Amer- 
ican Negro learning. On Tuskegee’s 1,850- 
acre grounds, 300 representatives of the 
2,500 association members held their 35th 
annual convention. Among them were thir- 
teen college presidents. Gov. Bibb Graves 
of Alabama and Dr. Lee, now Florida A. & 
M. College president, extended greetings. 
Treasurer Howard H. Long reported ex- 
penses of $3,423.09, leaving a $25.60 sur- 
plus and a $196.71 bank balance. Harold 
W. McCoo of Daytona Beach, Fla., di- 
rected group songs, including the Negro 
national anthem, “Lift Every Voice,” and 
a Spiritual, “Ain’t Gonna Study War No 
Mo’.” As president, the delegates elected 
Carrington L. Davis, graduate of Morgan 
College, Columbia, and Harvard, principal 
of Paul Laurence Junior High School, 
Baltimore. 

Uppermost in the teachers’ thoughts was 
the convention theme, “The Negro Youth 
Looks at Occupations in America.” The 
association long has followed Dr. Wash- 
ington’s dictum that Negroes can make 
the best of their limited opportunities 
through vocational training. But even this 
modest aim falls far short of attainment. 
In seventeen Southern states, Negro illiter- 
acy is 16.3 per cent; white, 1.5 per cent. 
Negro teachers’ pay averages $650 a year, 
half the average for whites. To meet mod- 
ern educational standards, these states 
would have to boost appropriations for 
Negro schooling by $40,000,000. 

A. Heningburg, outgoing president, elo- 
quently urged: “There must be no cring- 
ing; there need be no fear . . . We must 
learn to vote . . . We must learn to lobby. 
Forced upon us is the realization of the 
fact that even our most liberal, social- 
minded President cannot be expected to 


do anything for [Negroes] which can en- 
danger his own Presidency.” 





Teachers and Insanity 


Periodically Dr. Emil Altman, chief 
medical examiner for the New York Board 
of Education, has put fear in the hearts of 
parents. Of the 40,000 teachers in the 
world’s largest school system, he claims at 
least 1,500 are mentally unfit.* Legal quib- 
bling over the fact of insanity, he says, has 
hampered his efforts to remove the “men- 
tally sick.” Last week the New York Su- 
preme Court set a precedent that should be 
of great help to the examiner. 

Two years ago the education board 
learned that Angela D’Auria had terrified 
her elementary-school pupils by saying 
their desks were strung with electric wires, 
that she had called a policeman into her 
classroom to maintain discipline, and that 
she had asked the children to pray for pun- 
ishment of her enemies. Effective last 
June 1, the board ousted Mrs. D’Auria on 
grounds of being unfit. 

She appealed to Justice Edward J. Mc- 
Goldrick, insisting she was sane. His de- 
cision July 25 upheld the board’s judgment 
and erased its fear that every insanity dis- 
missal might have to go through lengthy 
litigation: “The evidence as to . . . mental 
disability is so overwhelming as to impel 
me to deny her application.” 

This was the board’s second important 
victory in the war on insanity. Anna A. 
Chirelli, Brooklyn teacher, was found wan- 





*Or 375 in every 10,000. Cases of insan- 
ity in the general population during one year 
are estimated at 150 in every 10,000. At 
some time in life, 1,000 in every 10,000 need 
mental treatment. 
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dering in the streets five years ago. Psy- 
chiatrists detected “probable manic de- 
pressive insanity.” Her impecunious family 
offered to lock her in a cage at home, but 
the doctors had her committed to the 
Brooklyn State Hospital. The Board of 
Education ordered her retired. The Teach- 
ers Retirement Board, which has the last 
word on all dismissals, concurred. 

January 1937, the retirement board re- 
examined Miss Chirelli, decided she had 
recovered, and ordered her reinstatement. 
When the Board of Education balked, she 
appealed to the Supreme Court. Last May, 
Justice Alfred Frankenthaler ruled the re- 
tirement board could legally order Miss 
Chirelli’s reinstatement, but that the edu- 
cation board need not obey. This stalemate 
gave the Board of Education great powers 
to oust teachers of questionable sanity. 





SCIENCE 
A.M.A.’s Drive to Block 


Medical Cooperatives 
U.S. Threat of Suit 


Millions of persons in the United States 
don’t get the medical care they need. 
Many plans—health insurance among 
them—have been suggested to bring aid 
to “the medically needy.” The American 
Medical Association, however, has al- 
ways disapproved local attempts to 
change methods of medical practice, in- 
sisting on a coordinated, nationwide plan 
of action. But large-scale plans take time 
to materialize, and some doctors have 
grouped into medical cooperatives—or- 
ganizations that supply health services to 
people for periodic payments made on an 
advance insurance basis. 

Last week the A.M.A.’s methods of re- 
sisting these efforts became the basis for 
a set of charges by the government. As- 
sistant Attorney General Thurman W. 
Arnold challenged the attack of organized 
medicine on Washington’s Group Health 
Association Inc., a cooperative; he claimed 
the antitrust laws were being violated in 
that one group of doctors was barring 
another group from rendering medical 
service, as well as preventing patients from 
obtaining physicians of their own choice. 

HOLC Employes. A year ago the Home 
Owners Loan Corp. looked over its 1936 
budget and noticed its sick leave for its 
22,000 employes had cost about $500,000. 
As an experimental economy measure the 
corporation lent the health association 
$40,000 to establish a clinic staffed by 
full-time M.D.’s. For individual payments 
of $2.20 a month ($3.30 a month for 
families) the HOLC’s Washington em- 
ployes were to receive complete medical 
care, including hospitalization. At first, 
1,700 employes joined; soon non-HOLC 
Federal workers swelled the insurance 
plan’s membership to 2,500. 
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W. J. Whiting, lighting expert 


Meanwhile, the Washington affiliate of 
the A.M.A. threatened to expel the health 
group’s nine doctors. (By this week one 
had been thrown out.) Local hospitals 
warned their doctors against joining any 
health groups. In one case a member of 
the medical cooperative was stretched on 
an operating table for an appendix remov- 
al. As her physician—who had = “ered his 
services under the insurance sys'cm—had 
finished cleaning his instruments, the hos- 
pital superintendent informed him that his 
relations with the institution had been sev- 
ered and he couldn’t go ahead with the 
operation. 

Charges that the Washington group had 
no right to practice medicine or offer indi- 
vidual health insurance already have been 
dismissed by the Federal District Court. 
The government’s countercharges will be 
brought before a grand jury, and first steps 
toward this are expected within a month. 
In bringing up the case, Arnold was care- 
ful to make a fine legal distinction: The 
Department of Justice “does not take the 
view that the offenses committed are 
crimes which reflect upon the character 
or high standing of the persons who may 
be involved. The analogy to which this 
proceeding should be compared is that of 
a prosecution for reckless driving, com- 
mitted by a person of distinction and good 
Wiese 

In rebuttal, an editorial in the current 
issue of the A.M.A. Journal, stated: “Ap- 
parently it remains to be determined 
whether the Federal Administration can 
use the laws and the courts to mold the 
people . . . to its belief in every phase of 
life and living . . . It becomes apparent 
that the Department of Justice feels that 
organized medicine should have nothing 
to say about methods of payment for med- 
ical services; it is even proposed that hos- 
pitals shall have nothing to say as to who 
may or may not practice within their 
walls.” 
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Significance 


The A.M.A. has approved measures ex. 
pelling seven Milwaukee doctors for join- 
ing a group similar to the Washington co- 
operative, and plans are under way to 
bring the association to court on charges 
of libel and slander or conspiracy. New 
York’s State Legislature is fighting to pass 
a proposal for statewide health insurance. 
As a result of the National Health Confer- 
ence, Congress will hear a plan for na- 
tional aid to the medically needy (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 1). 

The fact that such issues are being 
brought before lawmaking and judiciary 
bodies shows that the A.M.A. may do less 
and less deciding as to what is legal in 
medicine and what isn’t. 


Light Sleight of Hand 


White light is a mixture of all the colors 
of the rainbow. A common blue filter placed 
before a stage spotlight will cut out every 
shade of light except blue, thus turning al- 
most everything on the stage that color. 

For years William J. Whiting, one of the 
Navy’s secret-research workers and a de- 
scendant of Eli Whitney, who invented the 
cotton gin, has been working on a filter 
that would color costumes and _ scenery 
without changing white backgrounds and 
performers’ skins. The Whiting Filterlite 
Corp. last week gave a special demonstra- 
tion of the results of his research. 

Three girls wearing dresses of magenta, 
orange, and red respectively stood on a 
small stage before a white screen. A so- 
called A filter was slid over a spotlight, and 
all three girls seemed to be wearing red. 
Other filters changed the dresses to other 
colors. But, through every change, back- 
ground and faces retained their original 
coloring. 

The audience of newspaper men, engi- 
neers, and fashion experts loosed a flood of 
post-demonstration questions that boiled 
down to “How do the filters work?” A 
Whiting physicist explained. When mixed 
in the proper proportions, red and green 
appear to the eye as white light. Making 
this mixture is the job of the A filter. The 
orange costume was originally orange be- 
cause its dyes reflected a mixture of red 
and yellow light. But when A-filter, red- 
green rays were focused on the stage, there 
was so little yellow light that only the red 
was reflected, making the dress seem red. 
Similarly the magenta (red-violet) cos- 
tume turned red, because its violet com- 
ponent was cut out by the A filter. 

There are from 12,000 to 15,000 com- 
mercial dyes, 2,000 of which were tested 
to find perfect color blends for the filters’ 
cellophane-like material. During the test- 
ing of poisonous dyes Whiting contracted 
a serious illness from which he may never 
recover. 

But commercial success of his filters 
seems assured. The Radio City Music Hall 
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in New York is giving them their first 
large-scale application by using them with 
tartling effect in its stage show. Other 
groups planned to adopt the filters for 
theatrical work, billboard advertising, and 
window displays. 





Mr. South Isn’t in’ 


Frank E. South, 29-year-old engineer 
of Cambridge, Mass., has assembled a 
machine that should be a boon to tele- 
phone users. It answers his phone calls 
when he isn’t home. Last week he de- 
gribed the gadget—a combination of a 
mechanical arm, a phonograph, and a 
dictaphone. 

When the telephone rings, the arm lifts 
the receiver and swings it off the hook. 
This starts the phonograph going. The 
caller then hears a firm, metallic voice 
repeat three times: “Mr. South isn’t in; 
kindly state your message.” 

By the third repetition the caller usual- 
ly gets the idea and, while he states his 
message, a needle records it on the dicta- 
phone’s revolving wax cylinder. As the 
caller finishes, the dictaphone stops, and 
the mechanical arm puts the receiver 
back in place ready for call No. 2. 

When South comes home, he pulls a 
switch that disconnects his automatic mes- 
sage taker, leaving him a regular telephone. 
Then he presses a button, and the calls 
recorded on the dictaphone are reeled off 
in the callers’ original voices. 
Possibilities. Telephone engineers granted 
that South’s invention may well become 





standard in private homes. But they 
thought it would be better for personal 
than for business calls. 

Lawyers and doctors, who usually need 
to be reached in a hurry, probably will 
continue to prefer the telephone-answering 
service now available at about $15 a 
month in more than 100 American cities. 
With this service, trained operators in 
central offices take the messages and 
trace the subscriber to one of several ad- 
dresses he’ has left with them. Not even 
the South recorder can do this. 





Waste Motion in Surgery: 
Industrial Efficiency Applied to 
Operating Room 


Motion pictures showed industrial engi- 
neers several years ago that 30 per cent 
of all manual work was waste motion. To 
rectify this, the engineers put employes 
through an intensive training course and 
further added to their efficiency by the 
introduction of fatigue-reducing rest peri- 
ods. Resultant savings to _ industry, 
amounting to millions of dollars annually, 
have been described by Allan H. Mogen- 
sen, New York industrial engineer and a 
leading exponent of work efficiency 
(Newsweek, July 18). 

Believing application of similar meth- 
ods would be a boon to surgery, a 60- 
year-old Summit, N.J., physician, Dr. W. 
H. Lawrence, several months ago took a 
course in motion study under Mogensen’s 
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Streamlined surgery: latest model operating table 





associate, Prof. David Porter of New 
York University. Later slow-motion pic- 
tures of a simple appendicitis operation 
were made for Dr. Lawrence in a Summit 
hospital, and the movies showed astonish- 
ing delays and waste motions by the sur- 
geon and his assistants, such as replacing 
instruments without using them, crossing 
hands unnecessarily, grasping far across 
the operating table for an instrument, and 
so on. 


Then Dr. Lawrence started to improve 
his own surgery. Using a large piece of 
beefsteak wrapped in silk as a “patient,” 
he studied his own motions as he made 
an incision in the skin (represented by 
the silk) , then the “flesh,” and finally the 
lining of the stomach (the silk on the 
underside). With surprising ease he 
trained himself to make incisions with 
either hand, thereby reducing the time 
necessary to complete the operation and 
consequently lessening the chances of in- 
fection and of exhausting the patient by 
prolonged anesthesia. 


Dr. Lawrence’s next step was to re- 
arrange the positions of both his assist- 
ants and instrument tables. During an 
operation, the nurse has to turn complete- 
ly to pick up an instrument on the table 
behind her, and the surgeon also may have 
to turn to receive it. By designing special 
operating-room equipment (see diagram) 
and placing the instruments in set posi- 
tions and on either side, Dr. Lawrence 
developed a “touch” system, similar to 
those used by typists or pianists, whereby 
either the surgeon or his assistant can 
grasp the desired instrument without mov- 
ing from the operating table or taking 
their eyes off the patient’s wound. 

Results. Dr. Lawrence and several of 
his colleagues have been using his new 
methods on human patients for several 
months. Industrial-efficiency methods 
have reduced time for manufacturing 
processes 25 to 50 per cent. Similar re- 
sults are reported in routine operations, 
not through hurrying necessary motions 
but by eliminating unnecessary ones. A 
Summit hospital already is equipped with 
one of the surgeon’s special operating set- 
ups, and the Orange (N.J.) Memorial 
Hospital soon will install another. To in- 
crease efficiency further, Dr. Lawrence is 
conserving the strength of his assistants 
by allowing them to remain seated dur- 
ing operations and has even developed a 
back-resting device on which the surgeon 
can lean in a half-sitting position while 
operating. In addition to his efforts to 
standardize surgical practice, Dr. Law- 
rence suggests a committee to standardize 
instruments, discarding many that have 
proved unsatisfactory and drastically re- 
ducing the “hundreds” of new ones an- 
nually making their appearance. 


The American Journal of Surgery will 
publish two series of articles by Dr. Law- 
rence, starting with the September issue. 
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Music Manufacturers 
Find Sales and Amateurs Are 
Both Increasing 


When Bartolommeo di Francesco Cris- 
tofori died in Italy 207 years ago, he prob- 
ably knew he was leaving behind one of 
music’s most important inventions. But 
he never visioned for his pianoforte a 
variety of shapes and colors, streamlining, 
and mass production. 

That all these things have happened to 
both the piano and many other instru- 
ments was made visible and audible last 
week in Chicago’s Stevens Hotel. There 
$3,000 instrument manufacturers, dealers, 
and publishers gathered to make the 37th 
annual Music Industries Convention the 
biggest on record. 

From C. Albert Jacob Jr., president of 
the National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the delegates heard that sales 
this year were running only slightly be- 
hind those of 1937, banner year since 
1929. W. A. Mennie, secretary of the 
National Association of Music Merchants, 
said that $78,000,000 is spent each year 
for instruments alone. When maintenance 
and instruction costs are added, income 
mounts to $200,000,000. Mennie also re- 
ported that there are now 14,000,000 
amateur musicians in the United States. 
And the delegates inferred that the num- 
ber of amateurs may well increase, since 
Dr. A. R. Gilliland, Northwestern Uni- 
versity psychologist, told them that edu- 
cators throughout the world are now com- 
ing to believe that music is an _ indis- 


pensable part of every child’s education. 

The exhibits also attracted much at- 
tention. Featured among them were a 
44-note piano designed especially for chil- 
dren, new varieties of the electric organ 
and the electric piano, a 41-inch har- 
monica, a glass clarinet, a 6-foot banjo, 
a new “console” guitar with four sets of 
strings that can be played electrically, 


and a number of “swing outfits” for 
drummers. 
The Carl Fischer Instrument Co. of 


New York displayed a group of ultra- 
modern keyed accordions, of which the 
most elaborate model sells for $1,500 and 
rivals an organ in variety of tone and 
volume. Accordions, the convention dis- 
covered, are a booming industry. They 
are now selling at the rate of 20,000 a 
year and the peak probably won’t be 
reached until 1942 or 1943. 
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Religion and Summer 


Dr. John Robbins Hart, associate rector 
of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in midtown Philadelphia, last 
week was in the midst of his second sum- 
mer drive to keep his church “out of the 
mothballs.” Most clergymen deplore the 
summer lull, when parishioners are apt to 
play hooky from church; Dr. Hart not 
only deplores but acts. From June through 
September he directs a parish social club 
through a busy round of activity—sing- 
ing, dancing, badminton, and _ basketball 
nightly; weekly excursions; an employ- 
ment agency; undenominational Sunday- 
night forums (chief speaker last week was 





Music industries show: 44-note piano 
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Mgr. Edward Hawks, rector of St. Joan 
of Arc Roman Catholic Church) . 

Wednesday evenings the energetic mip. 
ister dashes out to the suburban Upper 
Merion High School athletic field ang 
conducts a program of baseball, tennis 
softball, badminton, basketball, and races, 
But the part of his campaign which Dy. 
Hart loves most is his semi-pro baseball 
team, “Jack Hart’s Collegians.” A Unj. 
versity of Pennsylvania alumnus, who 
earned his varsity letter in 1911, he man. 
ages a squad of youngsters through three 
games a week. This season the sand-lotters 
have won 18, lost 11, and tied 3 games, 
“Slugger Jack” Hart plays left field and 
to date is batting at a .333 clip. 

A lecturer and consulting psychologist 
on the side, Dr. Hart believes his scheme 
has succeeded: “People who need an 
organized program for the summer .. . 
are unusually appreciative.” Church at- 
tendance has increased 25 per cent. His 
plan has stirred the interest of scores of 
ministers elsewhere, most of whom ex- 
press admiration for the name of Dr, 


Hart’s club—the Anti-Mothball Society, 





ENTERTAINMENT 


The Texans Ride Again: 
Hollywood Adds Another Drama 


to Educational Series 





For the first time since “The Birth of a 
Nation” was released in 1915, Hollywood 
has attempted an epic treatment of recon- 
struction in the post-Civil War South. 
Those were significant if inglorious days in 
American history. They are also first-rate 
material for the screen; but Paramount's 
Tue Texans is not the film to recreate 
them. 

The movie begins promisingly enough 
with a compelling picture of a war-impov- 
erished Texas community being further 
despoiled by land-grabbing politicians and 
carpet-baggers. With this quick nod to 
history, an inept script settles down to 
other matters—the love of a tolerant ex- 
Confederate soldier (Randolph Scott) for 
a Yankee-hating belle of the rancho (Joan 
Bennett) and their thousand-mile drive 
from the Rio Grande to Abilene, Kan., 
with 10,000 head of cattle snatched from 
Reconstructionist confiscation. 

A blizzard, a dust storm, a prairie fire, 
war-whooping Comanches, and_blue-coat 
cavalry take turns obstructing the drive. 
Meanwhile, as cupid makes desultory prog- 
ress, May Robson, Walter Brennan, and 
Raymond Hatton struggle gamely for 
character comedy. By the time the entire 
cast—human, bovine, and equine—pours 
into Abilene, it is demonstrated that love 
always finds a way, that the reblazing of 
the Chisholm Trail means affluence for 
Texas cattlemen and the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad, and that even Yankees have 
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‘Of Thee I Sing, Baby!’—their repertoire ranges from ‘Robin Hood’ to ‘The Mikado’ and ‘Aida’ 


Outdoor Opera Sullivan and written by Glendon Allvine, former movie 


writer. Since its inauguration twenty years ago, the St. 
Listening to music under the stars has become a favor- Louis opera has given 1,374 performances of 207 pro- 
ite summer diversion. This week the St. Louis opera, ductions before nearly 10,000,000 music lovers. Prof- 
first municipal open-air opera, gave the world premiére table since 1920, it is guaranteed now by 1,000 spon- 
of ‘Knights of Song,’ based on the lives of Gilbert and sors who put up a total of $100,000 a year. 
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their good points. But the good points of 
“The Texans” are limited to the spectacu- 
lar action scenes which James Hogan has 
staged in a manner that will satisfy horse- 
opera lovers. 

The Screen and Education. While the 
Paramount epic misses the mark by a wide 
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margin, it is still a shot in the right direc- 
tion. In the past year producers have dis- 
covered that such films as “Zola,” “In Old 
Chicago,” “Wells Fargo,” and “The Buc- 
caneer,” with their claims to historical and 
educational importance, have attracted 
large audiences. As a result the major stu- 


_ 





THEATRE WEEK 





Wishing by way of rest and 
change to get away from the theatre 
and all talk of the theatre, I recently 
got on a boat and headed for Puerto 
Rico, dulcet land of rum, Rositas, and 
rumba comfortably remote in the In- 
dies. Once there, I knew I would be safe 
from everything associated with my 
trade and able completely for a spell 
to forget it. I appreciated, of course, 
that on the ship going down at least six 
women strangers, all past 50 and some- 
what forbidding in aspect, would urge 
me to read plays they had written, that 
at least eight drunks in the smoking 
room would solicit me confidentially to 
get Zorina’s telephone number for them, 
and that an assortment of deck walkers, 
those ignominious fowl, would accost 
me in search of enlightenment as to 
how the Lunt-Fontanne marriage was 
getting along—and I wasn’t disap- 
pointed. But three and a quarter days 
isn’t long and, after that, I was happy 
in the thought that it would be theatre 
good-by. 

Arrived at San Juan, the black boys 
who dive for coins tossed by passengers 
swarmed in the waters below the ship. 
I looked on but tossed no coin. One of 
the boys was apparently disgusted with 
me. “Hey, hey,” he yelled, “money, 
money! Loose up, Mister Shubert!” On 
the dock I was met by several Puerto 
Rican journalists. After the usual ameni- 
ties and a brief interview on my health, 
plans, and opinion of the New Deal, one 
of them wanted to know when Eugene 
O’Neill’s cycle would be finished and 
why the Spanish dramatist, Benavente, 
had never succeeded with American au- 
diences. Arriving at the cool and charm- 
ing Condado, its lovely terrace garden 
washed by the blue sea by day and the 
saffron moon by night, the estimable 
host turned out to be no Manuel Gon- 
zales or Ponce de Alvarez but an Amer- 
ican gent named Pierce who inquired 
of me how the prospects for the next 
theatrical season looked and what had 
ever become of Lillian Lorraine. Also 
did I personally know Otis Skinner. 


a 





Getting Away From the Theatre 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The maid who did my rooms, a 
bright-eyed young ebony chick, ex- 
citedly requested my autograph. I asked 
her what on earth she wanted my auto- 
graph for. It developed that she had 
seen a photograph of me in that morn- 
ing’s El Mundo, that the captions on 
it and on a photograph on the same page 
had got mixed, and that she thought I 
was Bojangles Robinson. The same 
evening I went to a supper party and 
dance given by that most urbane and 
felicitous of diplomats, Governor Gen- 
eral Winship, at La Fortaleza, which, 
incidentally, under the nighttime starlit 
tropical sky presents a romantic picture 
unequaled anywhere in the world. Some 
300 guests were present. Among them 
were four young Puerto Rico belles who 
confided to me that it was their ambi- 
tion to become actresses and could I 
tell them how best to go about it, an 
Englishman who wished to know just 
where I placed Ivor Novello in relation 
to Noel Coward, a gentleman from 
Haiti who bade me send him the score 
of “I Married an Angel” for his wife, 
who in her younger days was in the 
chorus of Victor Herbert’s “The Fortune 
Teller,” anda French dowager who gave 
me a long lecture on the admirable new 
directorship of the Comédie Francaise. 

The next day at luncheon at the 
Escambroén beach club whom should I 
run across but Jack Paton, the honey 
king, who had a copy of Stage magazine 
under his arm and showed me the pic- 
tures of various cuties in it while the 
waiter was fetching the Daiquiris. We 
were joined shortly by Sefior Aguilez, a 
Puerto Rican magnifico, who over the 
Manzanilla Pepe Gallardo said it was 
his hope that one day San Juan might 
have a theatre of its own to offer com- 
petition to the present numerous film 
houses and could I tell him what plays 
to see when he and his wife came to 
New York in October. 

Later in the afternoon I lay down for 
a siesta. I couldn’t sleep, so I picked up 
a book from the table next to the bed. 
It was “The Life of Beerbohm Tree.” 
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dios are preparing more than a score of 
films of this type. Although they will coy. 
er a wide range of subject matter—biog- 
raphies and the histories of great industries 
and achievements—the majority of them 
will be concerned with the American scene. 

This important screen trend jibes with 
Will Hays’ plans for Hollywood’s future. 
The film industry’s arbiter has always 
maintained that producers can vastly - 
crease their audiences by combining edu- 
cation with entertainment. Hays has con. 
ferred with prominent educators about his 
theories. And, with the educators and the 
industry cooperating, the movie czar looks 
forward to the time when each studio will 
turn out a fixed number of films that can 
be incorporated in grade- and high-school 
curriculums. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Moruer Carey’s Cuickens (RKO- 
Radio) : When the head of the Carey clan 
(Ralph Morgan) falls in the Spanish- 
American War, he leaves his widow (Fay 
Bainter) a small pension, four children, 
and the problem of making a home for 
them. The Carey “chickens” take the 
matter in hand with fabulous success, and 
two of them (Ruby Keeler, Anne Shirley) 
acquire husbands in the process. Since 
Kate Douglas Wiggin wrote this senti- 
mental novel in 1910, it has sold some 
750,000 copies and, in 1917, reached the 
Broadway stage. The carefully produced 
screen version effectively captures the 
spirit of the original for movie-goers who 
like their entertainment with a high 
tears-and-saccharine content. James EI- 
lison, Frank Albertson, Walter Brennan. 


Give Me a Sartor (Paramount): Only 
Martha Raye’s most devoted fans will be 
cheered by this slipshod tale of an ugly 
duckling Cinderella (Raye), her superior 
sister (Betty Grable), and the flower of 
the United States Navy. The comic tal- 
ents of Bob Hope and Jack Whiting are 
wasted on inferior material. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


O. K. Bovard Retires: 
Spark Plug of Post-Dispatch 
Clashes With Pulitzer 


In his youth Joseph Pulitzer Jr. went 
to work on The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
founded by his father, the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, who later made The New York 
World famous. Joseph clashed so violently 
over policy with his parent that in a huff 
he joined the staff of the competitive St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. After his father’s 
death, however, Joseph Jr. became presi- 
dent of The Post-Dispatch. Here he came 
into disagreement with Oliver K. Bovard, 
who as managing editor for 28 years has 
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‘The Texans’: cattle drive crossing the Rio Grande 


carried the old Pulitzer banner of liberal- 
ism and progressiveness and brought fame 
to the paper which the elder Pulitzer 
handed over to him a year before his 
death. 

July 29, Bovard—whose $55,500 salary 
was one of the highest received by any 
managing editor in the country—picked 
up his blue copy pencil, wrote a note, 
and tacked it on the bulletin board. 

“With regret I. . . tell you I have re- 
signed because of irreconcilable differences 
of opinion with Mr. Pulitzer as to the 
general conduct of the paper . . . I salute 
you, a splendid body of men and an ex- 
ceptional newspaper staff.” 

While saluting, the M.E. might have 
taken a bow for himself. Known as the 
newspaper man’s newspaper man, O. K. 
Bovard developed from time to time some 
of the greatest staffs ever assembled, in- 
cluding such men as Silas Bent and 
Frederick H. Brennan, authors; Lowell 
Mellett, director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Council; Paul Y. Anderson, Pulitzer 
Prize winner for exposing the Teapot 
Dome scandal; the late John T. Rogers, 
another Pulitzer Prize reporter for bring- 
ing about the impeachment of Federal 
Judge English of Illinois; Joseph Driscoll, 
London correspondent of The New York 
Herald Tribune; and Jack Alexander of 
The New Yorker. 

Ruddy-faced, stern of mien with iron 
gray hair, Bovard was the last of the first 
Pulitzer’s four original mainstays. He had 
no use for an office but sat at a desk in 
the editorial room, editing copy, changing 
heads, accessible to everyone down to the 
trodden down copy boy. He insisted on 
accuracy, terseness, fairness, and an exact 
choice of words. Corrected once by a re- 
porter on a dictionary definition, Bovard 
cracked: “Webster may be right but he’s 
hot editing The Post-Dispatch!” 

A native of St. Louis, Bovard joined 
The Post-Dispatch in 1898 as a reporter 
and was made managing editor in 1910. 


Bovard’s note may mark the end of the 
kind of liberalism that Pulitzer believed 
in. The most drastic change in the paper’s 
policy came in 1936 when it turned to 
Landon after supporting Roosevelt in 
1932. 





With Mirrors 


Almost everyone likes to talk about his 
operations. Jake Houston, Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer photographer, last week went the 
talkers one better. 

About to undergo an abdominal opera- 
tion in a local hospital, Houston took his 
miniature camera with him into the operat- 
ing room. He held it at arm’s length above 
his head and focused it with the aid of 
mirrors above the operating table. He was 
able to get pictures of the preliminaries 
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before the local anesthetic, administered at 
the base of the spine, made him so dopey 
he had to drop the camera. His assistant 
shot the actual operation. 





SPORT 


John Thomas Allen, 
Unsung Hero, Holds Flag Hopes 
of Cleveland Indians 


July’s constant rains improved the 
Cleveland Indians’ chances of outlasting 
the more powerful New York Yankees in 
the American League pennant race. Each 
postponement means a _  double-header 
later in the season, and the Indians’ pitch- 
ing staff seems more durable than the 
Yankees’ under the strain of two games 
a day. 

William MHarridge, American League 
president, announced last week that, be- 
ginning Aug. 23 in New York, the Yankees 
must play five double-headers on con- 
secutive days—first time any team has 
had to do this. Three of these bargain 
bills (Aug. 25-26-27) are scheduled with 
Cleveland, a series which could very well 
settle the final outcome. 

With Lefty Gomez having a hard-luck 
year, the Yankees can depend only on 
big Red Ruffing as a starting pitcher. 
Cleveland, on the other hand, has a trio 
of star hurlers: young Bob Feller, Mel 
Harder, and Johnny Allen. 

In the final stretch, it’s possible that 
the inexperienced Feller may waver. Re- 
cently the 19-year-old Iowan complained 
that a click has remained in his elbow 
ever since he injured the arm last year; 
he admitted he can’t throw a fast curve 
ball and control it. “Frankly,” said Oscar 





Jake Houston being prepared for the knife 
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John Thomas Allen 


Vitt, manager, “I’m disappointed, though 
he’s won eleven and lost only five.” 
Harder, too, is something of a gamble. A 
year ago many ballplayers rated him one 
of the truly great pitchers, but this 
season the 28-year-old veteran has slipped 
a little. After winning his fourth straight 
last week end, his record stood at only 
nine victories, against seven defeats. 

Ace. When the pressure tightens, Cleve- 
land’s best bet should be John Thomas 
Allen—the most underrated pitcher in the 
game today. A logical case can be made 
out for the 32-year-old, 180-pound right- 
hander as baseball’s top pitcher. 

Stricken with appendicitis early last 
summer, Allen nevertheless finished with 
a winning streak of fifteen straight. He 
then lost his final game to Jake Wade of 
Detroit by the heartbreaking score of 
1-0. This year, after losing his opening 
game to the St. Louis Browns, Allen won 
his next dozen in a row. Early last week 
he was outpitched by Rookie Emerson 
Dickman of Boston and lost 4-0, but four 
days later he regained his winning ways 
by coasting to a 12-4 victory over Wash- 
ington. 

Since coming to the majors in 1982, 
his score shows 98 victories, 33 defeats— 
an average of .748 (the only lifetime 
average over .700 on record) . He is one of 
the few pitchers who throw the ball with 
equally good control from three positions 
—overhand, sidearm, and underhand. 

Allen has never received his due share 
of praise because baseball writers, whose 
publicity can make or mar a player, don’t 
like him. Neither do fans. Time and again 
he’s shown himself a poor loser; when 
things go badly, he blames teammates, 
umpires, everyone but himself. Even off 
the field, he sticks by himself and offers 
little material for stories. A North Caro- 
lina orphan, he leads the life of a lone 
wolf. 

In Boston one day last summer, he 
lost his temper and wrecked the furniture 
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of a hotel room. Last June, in the same 
city, he resented an umpire’s command to 
change his shirt; the umpire said a tear 
in the sleeve was annoying batters. Tem- 
peramental Johnny went to the club- 
house—and stayed there. To keep some 
semblance of order among the Indians, 
Manager Vitt exacted a $250 fine. 

Outbursts like these prompted Joe Mc- 
Carthy, Yankee manager, to part with 
Allen three years ago. Now, with all 
those double-headers on the schedule, 
McCarthy may wish he had been more 
patient. 





Flanagan of Florida 


In most swimming meets, records of 
one sort or another are a dime a dozen. 
But the nation’s foremost men swimmers, 
competing last week in the National 
A.A.U. championships at Louisville, were 
able to turn in only one official mark— 
Adolph Kiefer’s new world time of 4:02 
in the 300-meter medley. Most competi- 
tors blamed their slowness on the water’s 
temperature—82 degrees, which was any- 
thing but invigorating. 

For once Ralph Flanagan of Miami 
was prevented from approaching his own 
speed records. But the easy manner in 
which the 20-year-old champion retained 
his titles—the mile, the 880-yard, and the 
440-yard events—indicated again his un- 
challenged superiority over all rivals in 
the middle and long distances. 

Of present-day athletes, Flanagan is 
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Ralph Flanagan 
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Jenny Kammersgaard 


one of the most remarkable. But he’s a 
shy youth and rarely receives publicity. 
Though handicapped by poor eyesight 
that causes him to lose precious seconds 
in direction, he holds 36 American and 
five world’s records. 

Five years ago Ralph suffered chronic 
colds. He became discouraged and wanted 
to quit; then his tonsils were cut out and 
his health improved. Like most aquatic 
stars, he follows a rigid training routine: 
a 1-mile swim every morning, then a quar- 
ter mile of kicking; 2 miles of swimming 
in the afternoon and another quarter mile 
of kicking. 

Coach Steve Forsyth, who also had a 
hand in the early development of Kather- 
ine Rawls Thompson (Newsweek, Aug. 
1), believes that Flanagan won’t reach 
his peak form until 1940. 


{The arrival of the Netherlands’ royal 
couple, Princess Juliana and Prince Bern- 
hard, in Copenhagen July 29 was over- 
shadowed by the feat of Jenny Kammers- 
gaard, 19-year-old darling of Denmark, 
who swam 28 miles from Falster Island to 
Niegenhagen, Germany. She made the 
crossing—5 miles longer than the English 
Channel classic—in 40 hours 9 minutes. 
En route she ate fruit salad and fried 
eels. 





Knockout 


In Seattle, with Jack Dempsey referee- 
ing, Al Hostak, 22, knocked out Freddie 
Steele, middleweight champion, with a left 
cross in the first round, but the unpre- 
dictable New York State Athletic Com- 
mission said Steele still retained his crown. 
Hostak, who has won sixteen consecutive 
fights and never been knocked off his feet, 
earned Dempsey’s loftiest superlatives: 
“He’s one of the greatest hitters I ever saw 
in my life. The nearest thing to Stanley 
Ketchell we’ve ever had in the fight arena. 
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BOOKS 


The ‘Cannon Kings’: 
Essen Refugee Writes History 





of the House of Krupp 


It took the public a long time to realize 
that Vickers, Schneider-Creusot, and other 
munitions makers were not in business for 
their health or love of country, that they 
actually sold the machinery of war to the 
highest bidder. The surprising thing about 
it was that the public should have been 
surprised. The obvious result was a whole 
new literature on the “merchants of 
death.” 

Now the breathlessness has worn off. 
So, in BLoop AND Steet, Bernhard Menne 
can write a history of the House of 
Krupp—in many ways the greatest death 
dealer of them all—without first having 
to prove that merchants of death are 
just that. Instead he devotes himself to 
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the interesting details of how they did 
their undercover marketing. 

The Krupps of Essen have been great 
folk since the sixteenth century. First to 
come to prominence was Arndt Krupe 
(or Kripp), who founded the family for- 
tunes during the Black Death by buying 
up Essen real estate that had become 
cheap because of the Plague. 

But another 250 years passed before the 
house produced its first international fig- 
ure—Alfred Krupp, the “Cannon King,” 
who took the little foundry established by 
his father in 1811 and developed it into 
one of the industrial mammoths of the 
nineteenth century. He was a churlish old 
misanthrope—even his wife couldn’t stand 
him—but he understood the value of pub- 
licity. He died a national hero, publicly 
mourned by Bismarck and his Emperor. 
Eulogies proclaimed that “Krupp’s patriot- 
ism would not permit him to furnish ef- 
fective weapons . . . for use against his 
own country,” although his 53 foreign 
decorations, ranging from the French 
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Krupp cooling towers ... future cannon . . . 4,000-ton 
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Legion of Honor to the Czar’s Order of 
St. Anne with Diamonds, were all for 
services rendered. Menne details these 
various services and shows their conse- 
quences. 

Next Krupp was the ill-starred Fritz, 
who died in 1902 in suspicious circum- 
stances after having involved himself in 
a moral scandal that took all the prestige 
of his friend Wilhelm II to squelch. Fritz 
Krupp left a daughter, Bertha—whose 
namesake was the big gun that shelled 
Paris in 1918—and a carefully chosen 
son-in-law who was to carry on the great 
tradition. A young diplomat when he 
married Bertha, Gustav von Bohlen has 
changed his name to Krupp von Bohlen 
and is present master of the industrial 
realm. 

The history gleams with diverting side- 
lights such as the Krupps’ jubilation over 
the perfection of the Zeppelin, not because 
it added to Germany’s might, but because 
it gave them a chance to sell anti-aircraft 
guns to Germany’s foes. And included in 
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the 800,000,000-mark profit that Krupp 
showed for the World War are royalties 
collected from an English concern for 
patents on shells which killed German 
soldiers. 

Menne brings his history down to the 
Hitler era, coldly regarded at first by the 
Lord of Essen, then warmly embraced 
after the Blood Purge of 1934 took the 
socialism out of National Socialism. 

Author. Bernhard Menne is peculiarly 
fitted to write a history of the Krupps. 
He was born in Essen of a family, French 
in origin, that had lived in the Rhineland 
for 350 years. Early in life he became a 
Krupp employe, entering the service in 
the crucial year 1918. When he decided to 
write a history of the firm, he had to 
carry on his research in a circumspect 
manner; the Krupps have always been 
sensitive to unofficial biography. While 
he was working on his book, a friend 
tipped him off that the Gestapo had got- 
ten wind of the project. Menne fled over 
the frontier just in time. He wrote the 
last chapters in Prague. When last heard 
from, he was in Vienna on the eve of the 
Anschluss. (BLoop AND STEEL. 407 pages, 
118,000 words. Photographs, bibliography, 
index. Furman, New York. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Rerucees: ANARCHY OR ORGANIZATION? 
By Dorothy Thompson. 122 pages, 25,000 
words, Bibliography. Random House, New 
York. $1. In this slim book, the noted 
Herald Tribune columnist reviews the 
problem of the 9,000,000 refugees who 
have fled the dictators of Spain, Russia, 
and Central Europe, as well as Germany, 
and outlines practical suggestions for 
their resettlement in the United States, 
Palestine, South America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and other parts of “this still empty 
world.” Introduction by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. 


Carpozo AND Frontiers or LEGAL 
Tuinxinc. By Beryl Harold Levy. 310 
pages, 100,000 words. Photograph, index. 
Oxford, New York. $2.50. An analysis of 
the late Supreme Court Justice’s legal 
and social philosophy, with selections 
from his opinions. Written for the layman. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following is NEwsweEEx’s recommenda- 
tion among the latest mystery stories. 

Mr. Zero. By Patricia Wentworth. 317 
pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. When 
Lady Sylvia has run up huge gambling 
debts because she couldn’t remember what 
were trumps, Mr. Zero blackmails her into 
stealing important state papers. A mid- 
night rendezvous arouses her husband’s 
suspicions, and he is murdered when he 
follows her. The secretary to the Home 
Secretary is near the scene of the mur- 
re and is arrested for the crime. Action 
ast. 








Ik you can spare three bolonies 
out of that portion of your budget ear- 
marked for “Entertainment, Amuse- 
ments, Cultural Improvement, etc.,” 
my earnest advice is that you walk or 
run (if the heat or the old lumbago 
isn’t bothering you) to the nearest 
bookshop and try to grab a first edition 
of Tue Wortp Is Mine by William 
Blake. (Published Aug. 4. The gentle- 
men having the honor and glory of this 
publishing event are the Messrs. Simon 
& Schuster, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. To them my congratula- 
tions.) 

Any edition of “The World Is Mine” 
is worth the money; but if you can get 
a first edition (which you ought to be 
able to, if you act quickly), it is my 
confident prediction that in a few 
months you can sell it for more than 
you paid for it. (Still, I don’t believe 
you will want to sell it; for it is a book 
to read and reread.) 

Not since I have been in this spot 
and only rarely in recent years have I 
been as enthusiastic about a novel as I 
am about this one. It is tops, meaty and 
magnificent, full of zim and zingo, ro- 
mantic, grandiose and full-blooded and 
yet modern and believable, intelligent, 
knowing, cultured in the broadest sense, 
and written with a vocabulary and sty- 
listic distinction that lifts it miles above 
such slipshod, cosmopolite melodramas 
as Briffault’s “Europa” and Christina 
Stead’s shoddy “House of All Nations.” 
It is even better, I think, than Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s “Power,” which is also 
a story of the rise of a superman out of 
a consuming desire for revenge, and 
from which Blake may have derived the 
idea of “The World Is Mine.” Feucht- 
wanger’s “Power” is a novel in which 
the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts, whereas “The World Is Mine” is 
a novel like “The Three Musketeers” 
in which the whole is less than the sum 
of its parts. Blake is a confessed admir- 
ing disciple of Dumas, but, in this mo- 
ment of my high enthusiasm, I am con- 
strained to believe that the pupil here 
outshines the master. Dumas can make 
us live in, and believe in, a dream world 
of a never-existing past with high ro- 
mance sustained in the grand manner; 
but Blake has written a romance in the 
grand manner about the contemporary 
world and has not only made his story 
convincing but has spiced it with so 





Fanfare for a New Dumas 


by BURTON RASCOE 


many epigrammatic observations on 
bigwig personalities and current events 
that a mere compilation of them would 
make a sizable book in itself. 

The story is about the patient re- 
venge wrought by Cristobal Hernando 
Pinzon upon an unjust world, personi- 
fied in a Welsh financier and three Brit- 
ish promoters. These men had ruined 
Cristobal’s father, member of an old 
Castilian family and owner of a silver 
smelting plant in Huelva; they had 
swindled him out of his properties, 
bankrupted him, and made him and his 
family destitute. On his deathbed, in 
true Spanish fashion, he made his hand- 
some, idealistic, and highly intelligent son 
swear to revenge him for this injustice. 

There follows a story of the educa- 
tion, disillusions, romantic frustrations, 
lost love and tragedy, amours, financial 
intrigues, and fight for power in the rise 
of Cristobal as a superman—a sort of 
combination of Meyer Rothschild, Za- 
haroff, Kreuger—against a superbly doc- 
umented and carefully observed back- 
ground of European, American, and 
world finance, politics, capitalism, labor, 
Communism, Fascism, British hypoc- 
risy. The canvas is so big that the slow, 
carefully planned exaction of the re- 
venge is purposely almost lost sight of 
until the most terrible (and most satis- 
fying) force of it is felt the more by 
the reader because like Spanish torture, 
it comes on slowly. 

Adhering to a psychological truism, 
Blake reveals that his hero, who had 
hitherto lived only for revenge and had 
concentrated his hate upon four per- 
sons, suddenly found he had no longer 
any motive for existing, because the ob- 
jects of his hatred (and the sustaining 
force in his life) were done for. He 
withered and declined until he was, by 
a chance meeting with a senile and pov- 
erty-stricken mystic philosopher, able 
to transfer his hate from the four per- 
sonifications of injustice to Injustice in 
general; and so dedicates his energies 
and his billions toward the higher Quix- 
otism of destroying all the people like 
himself and their instruments of power. 
His end is an ironic master stroke. 

This is William Blake’s first novel. 
Middle Westerner born, son of a doc- 
tor in the medical service of the Army, 
he is a cosmopolite, former banker in 
Wall Street, ghost writer for economists, 
and Wall Street reporter. 
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New York’s New Airport 
Will Halve the Time Needed to 
Reach City’s Center 


The millions who will visit the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939 and 1940 won’t 
find all the City-of-the-Future dreams in- 
side the fair grounds. Down the parkway, 
two miles nearer the towers of Manhattan, 
7.800 men are laboring day and night so 
that next April the City of New York may 
inaugurate one of the world’s most glam- 
orous air bases. At the North Beach Air- 
port, land and sea planes will take off with 
routine regularity for California and the 
Orient; for the West Indies and South 
America; for Bermuda; and, soon enough, 
for Europe. 

Last week delegations from United, 
American, TWA, and Eastern Air Lines 
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made a two-hour aerial inspection of the 
North Beach site and agreed that it “will 
be an excellent airport.” This was the first 
concrete indication that the companies 
were willing to shift their equipment from 
Newark (see map). 

Traffic Problem. North Beach Airport is 
a result of years of dissatisfaction because 
no air lines are now based within the New 
York City limits. To reach the land base 
at Newark from the main ticket offices pas- 
sengers must ride almost an hour through 
the thick of Manhattan traffic, the Holland 
Tunnel under the Hudson, and congested 
New Jersey highways. Those flying to Ber- 
muda must drive more than an hour to the 
clippers’ Long Island Terminal at Port 
Washington. New York has repeatedly 
tried to make the air land and sea services 
use the municipally owned Floyd Bennett 
Field—at present considered the best field 
in the East. But its location on the out- 
skirts of crowded Brooklyn makes it as 
inaccessible as the lines’ present bases. 
Furthermore its seaplane facilities are 
comparatively limited. 

Mayor La Guardia of New York has 
seen to it that the North Beach project— 
carried on by the WPA under a grant that 
will probably amount to $23,500,000 when 
the field is completed—is supervised not 
only by city and Air Commerce Bureau 
engineers but also by technicians from the 
leading air lines. From a union passenger 
station to be built on 42nd Street opposite 
Grand Central Terminal, automobiles will 
whisk across town to the new East Side 
Highway, turn north, and speed in 25 min- 
utes along light-free express highways di- 
rectly to North Beach. 

Luxury and Safety. When the marshy 
land on which the base is located is all 
filled in (a process now 58 per cent com- 
plete) the port will measure 435 acres, 


WPA Photo 


Architect’s idea of how North Beach should look for the World’s Fair 


considerably larger than Floyd Bennett. 
On it the WPA workers have half finished 
one of the scheduled three landplane hang- 
ars (three more will be added later) . Steel 
is up for the first of two seaplane hangars 
that will be big enough to house the largest 
clippers yet designed. An intricate arrange- 
ment of runways, some of them longer 
than the best at Floyd Bennett, will make 
North Beach a practical all-weather land- 
ing field for the largest, fastest land trans- 
ports. The runway paralleling the prevail- 
ing wind may in fact be lengthened to 
6,000 feet, which would make it one of the 
longest in the country. The port will also 
have separate administration buildings for 
landplanes and seaplanes. 

Three 600-foot-wide, 15-foot-deep, and 
4-mile-long channels are being dredged in 
the near-by inlet which Pan American, 
Imperial Airways, Air France, and the Ger- 
man Lufthansa months ago approved as 
the most ample and sheltered spot for a 
transatlantic terminal within practical 
range of Manhattan. 


Significance 


With the World’s Fair thrown in as a 
neighbor, most air-line traffic men look on 
North Beach as a gift from the gods. They 
are completely sold anyway that both the 
New York and San Francisco World’s 
Fairs will “put air transport over the hump 
as the Chicago fair did for the bus lines.” 
Now North Beach “will put air transport 
in a showcase as large as the fair itself.” 
From it the lines will be able to load and 
unload passengers almost at the World’s 
Fair gates. Last year 320,000 air-line tick- 
ets were sold for trips in or out of Newark. 
For next year air-line men just start their 
estimates for North Beach at a round mil- 
lion. “See both fairs by air,” will be their 
slogan. 


Oil in the Pacific 


Friday, July 29, at 12:11 p.m. New 
York time, Pan American Airways’ radio 
operator at Manila took down a routine 
radio position report from the Hawaii Clip- 
per, due in Manila from Guam at 6 p.m. 
with six passengers plus its crew of nine. 
A minute later Manila tried but failed to 
restore radio contact. That night the Army 
transport Meigs, close to the clipper’s last 
reported position, began a long zigzag 
search. The Navy dispatched fifteen ves- 
sels. The Army sent six big bombers sweep- 
ing along the clipper’s expected course. 
Army and Navy amphibians searched is- 
land harbors and hilltops. Saturday eve- 
ning (morning, New York time) the Meigs 
found a huge oil slick at latitude 12.11 
north, longitude 130.33 east. Analyses 
showed the oil mixed with gasoline. Pan 
American Airways had suffered the first 
passenger accident in 2,000,000 miles of 
commercial flying across an ocean three 
times the Atlantic’s width. 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 


Hoffman’s Challenge to NLRB 


Raises a Fundamental Issue 


Court Test Possible 
Over Board’s Right to Ban 
Distribution of Speech 


It is against the law for an employer to 
distribute, or allow to be distributed among 
his employes the speech of a member of 
Congress, if that speech is inimical to or- 
ganized labor. This has become so with- 
out the decree of any court, but simply 
because the National Labor Relations 
Board, under its administrative authority 
to interpret the Wagner Act, has so de- 
clared. 

July 5 the NLRB found that the Muskin 
Shoe Co. of Westminster, Md., had re- 
sorted to unfair labor practices: one of its 
employes, on company time and property, 
had distributed to other employes copies 
of a speech made on the floor of the House 
more than a year ago by Rep. Clare E. 
Hoffman of Michigan. The declaration was 
printed in pamphlet form from the Con- 
gressional Record, under the title of “Com- 
munism’s Iron Grip on the C.1.0.,” by the 
Constitutional Educational League, Inc., 
of New Haven, Conn. Among other 
things, Hoffman’s speech accused the 
C.1.0. of adopting Communist tactics, in- 
cluding the sit-down strike. 

At the time the ruling was made, Edwin 
S. Smith of the NLRB said: “Every 
worker who receives a pamphlet at the 
hands of his employer denouncing unions 

. recognizes that the employer is there- 
by expressing opposition to unions ... The 
receipt of such information creates an im- 
mediate fear of possible loss of livelihood 
if that employe does not heed the warn- 
ing given.” 

Last week Hoffman accused the NLRB 
of interfering with his constitutional right 
of free speech and challenged its authority 
to prohibit circulation of a reprint from 
the Congressional Record. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, he said, the ruling 
“would preclude the distribution of news- 
papers containing news items or editorials 
criticizing any organization, or the act'vi 
ties of the board itself.” He announce 
am now offering, and will continue to Jf ., 
to any and all interested persons, including 
employes, employers, or others, copies of 
this address.” 


Complications 


Hoffman’s challenge did not stand alone, 
for the board has become the target not 





Wide World 


Rep. Clare E. Hoffman 


only of many employers but also of the 
American Federation of Labor, which feels 
that it has been discriminated against in 
favor of the more radical C.I.0. in many 
decisions. The A.F. of L.’s monthly maga- 
tine, The Federationist, charges that the 
.,ational Labor Relations Act is being ad- 
ministered “in a way to promote the com- 
mittee [C.I.0.] which seeks to set up a 
dual labor movement.” The Federationist 
concludes: “The board has given an in- 
surgent group the rights of belligerents—a 
privilege accorded in international affairs 
only after full consideration of its grave 
consequences. Surely this is not freedom 


for workers to choose their unions and rep- 
resentatives for collective bargaining, byt 
union development under government 
patronage.” 

James L. McDevitt, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor (AF. 
of L.), representing about half a million 
workers, launched another attack last week 
when he instructed state affiliates to take 
none of their cases before the NLRB. His 
order resulted from a long line of decisions 
in which A.F. of L. contracts were inyalj- 
dated when protested by the C.1.0. on the 
ground that the latter constituted the ma- 
jority of workers in each case. 

“The National Labor Relations Act has 
been transformed from an instrumentality 
designed to promote collective bargaining 
into an agency that fosters the C.L0..” 
McDevitt asserted, although he held the 
act itself was a sound instrument. 





Significance 


The Muskin Shoe Co. case may open a 
new chapter in labor relations. Should 
Hoffman take his complaint to the courts, 
or should the Muskin Shoe Co. appeal the 
NLRB ruling, it is possible that the judi- 
cial arm of the government, resentful of 
the expanding prerogatives of the admin- 
istrative arm to interpret law, might find 
that declarations on the floor of Congress 
were privileged, as are the statements of 
the courts themselves. 

Should employers gain the right to dis- 
tribute copies of the Congressional Record 
to their employes, they may find means 
through friendly legislators to reestablish 
persuasive contact with employes on mat- 
ters of labor policy. 

Inability to make such contact under 
the NLRB ruling tends to broaden the 
psychological rift between many industrial 
leaders and their workers. Frustrated in 
this manner, many business leaders have 
become more and more resentful of the 
restrictions placed upon them by the New 
Deal and fear that, unless it can be beaten 
politically, its march will continue until 
employers are enmeshed in a network of 
laws framed not simply to protect labor 
from abuse but to turn industry over to 
the workers. 

They have considerable reason for this 
fear. The political alliance between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and C.1.0. leaders John L. 
Lewis and Sidney Hillman appears menac- 
ing, because of the avowed purpose of the 
labor leaders to make organized labor a 
greater political power. With this in view 
they have set out with considerable suc- 
cess to organize the less skilled workers, 
who have been neglected for many years 
by the craft unions of the A.F. of L. 

The NLRB has become deeply involved 
in this situation because of its interpreta- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act 
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Unemployment: Between September 1937 and June 1938 unemploy- 
ment rose from 5,651,000 persons to 10,981,000, according to the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. In June, 30 per cent of the unemployed 
were ‘emergency workers’-—on WPA rolls and in the CCC. 


giving to a majority of employes the privi- 
lege of selecting the bargaining agents for 
all workers in their plant. The rapid 
growth of C.I.0. has forced many decisions 
in its favor. Since the C.1.0. has included 


Communist leaders, many of whom have 
attained positions of considerable influ- 
ence, the NLRB has become in such in- 
stances a shield for radicals, providing 
them with the support of the United 
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PROFITS OF LEADING INDUSTRIAL GROUPS—FIRST HALF YEAR 


Net Profits Are Shown After Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges and Reserves, 
but Before Dividends 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


INDUSTRY 


Amusements 

Autos—General 
5 Autos—Others 

Auto Equipment 
} Baking 


DN TI iaccisttciiinsstsaicesncnbasnsittiiseinn 
Chemicals 

Coal Mining 

Electrical Equipment 

Food Products—Misc. ............c.csccesssseccesesee 


Hardware and Tools ................0.:.-secssccossseses 
Heating and Plumbing 
Household Goods and Sup. .............::::+00+ 
Iron and Steel—U. S. Steel ....0.....0.....-000 
Iron and Steel—Others 


Liquors 

Machinery 
Merchandising 
Mining, Non-ferrous 


Office Equipment 


Paper Products 
Petroleum 


Misc. Manufacturing 
Mise. Services 


—__ 


335 Total 
D-Deficit. 





* Before certain charges 


Annual Rate 
of Return (% 
of Net Worth) 
1937 1938 


16.2 9.6 

33,020 22.8 6.6 

126 29.7 0.1 

D- ‘1,858 24.9 aaa 
9,766 ' 7.2 


3,428 10.6 
37,087 15.5 
3,739 0.1 
20,315 15.9 
36,784 12.4 


390 17.0 
1,031 13.3 
907 
6,303 
1,290 


4,233 
4,779 
2,184 
8,697* 
2,592 


2,393 
33,111 
116 
717 
876 


14,162 
244 


Net Profits 
Half Year 
1937 


Per 
Cent 


1938 Change 


$ 10,043 


33,267 
1,655 





$681,783 





$208,985 
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States Government. The duty of the board 
to protect employes against employer pres- 
sure has further strengthened the radicals. 

This has drawn upon the board the fire 
of both employers and the A.F. of L., the 
policy of which for many years has been 
to cultivate the friendship of employers 
wherever possible and win by peaceable 
persuasion higher wages and shorter hours 
for its members. 

This places the Administration in the 
position of publicly professing a desire to 
preserve the capitalist system, while at the 
same time it protects the organizing ac- 
tivity of the radicals determined to cause 
its overthrow. The Muskin Shoe case, 
however, may open up one way to do 
something about it, if the NLRB ruling 
against distributing reprints of excerpts 
from the Congressional Record is cancelled 
in the courts. 





Earnings 


U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Dip; 
G.M.C., Chrysler Improve 


The two largest steel companies and the 
two biggest automobile manufacturers (ex- 
cluding Ford Motor Co., which doesn’t 
report earnings) last week issued their re- 
ports for the second quarter: 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
1937 1938 
2nd Ist 
Quarter Quarter 
U.S. Steel $36,174 D-$1,292 
Bethlehem 10,023 995 
General Motors 65,731 8,234 
Chrysler 16,542 2,110 
D—Deficit 
*—Including $2,393,000 extraordinary ex- 
penses 


1938 
2nd 
Quarter 


D-$5,010* 
150 
24,786 
3,600 


Behind the figures lay several important 
facts. General Motors and Chrysler in re- 
cent months increased their earnings much 
faster than slowly rising sales would seem 
to warrant. They did this by drastically 
paring operating expenses, a policy which 
puts both companies in line to benefit sub- 
stantially from any increases in business 
later on. Despite the poor showing of U.S. 
Steel, its chairman, Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., was optimistic. Commenting on steel 
activity’s continued decline in the second 
quarter, he observed: “Since the middle of 
July, however, there has been an improving 
demand for steel products.” 

In other industries the precipitate drop 
in corporate earnings which began last 
autumn continued at an accelerated pace. 
The National City Bank of New York’s 
study of 275 industrial concerns shows a 
71.2 per cent fall in second-quarter earn- 
ings, compared with those of a year ago; 
in the first quarter, income of a similar 
group fell 67.5 per cent. 

This survey also covers first half-year 








Wide World 
Resurrection: Carrying the name of the old Mauretania, for 22 years Atlantic blue-ribbon holder, a new 
34,000-ton liner, largest ever built in England, slid down the ways at Birkenhead into the River Mersey. The 
Queen Mary and her unfinished sistership, Queen Elizabeth, are Scottish built. Command of the new vessel 
probably will go to Capt. Guy Dolphin, former staff captain on the old Mauretania. 
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reports published by 335 corporations and 
shows an aggregate decline of 69.3 per cent 
(see table). The bank says: “Earnings for 
the first half of 1938 declined less in the 
industries producing consumers goods— 
with certain exceptions—and more sharply 
in the heavy industries, where the drop in 
volume of business was much more severe.... 
About 85 per cent of the individual re- 
ports tabulated showed decreases in profits 
or increases in deficits for the first six 
months, but the remaining 15 per cent 
showed increases over last year. Gains were 
realized by some companies in such lines 
as baking, miscellaneous food products, 
and petroleum.” 

Utilities fared better than industrials; 
railroads, much worse. A group of 25 lead- 
ing systems supplying electric, gas, and 
other services, reported net income for the 
twelve months ended June 30 only 11 per 
cent below the year previous. For the car- 
riers, on the other hand, “the first half year 
was one of the most disastrous, from the 
standpoint of earnings, of any similar pe- 
riod in the history of American railroads.” 
Class I systems, after interest charges but 
before dividends, showed a net deficit of 
about $175,000,000, as against net income 
of $36,000,000 last year. 


Inventories 

Fully as important as earnings reports 
are the current inventory figures of leading 
corporations. Earnings reflect the trend of 
business in the past, while inventories— 
stocks of goods on hand—give a clue to 
how trade may fluctuate in the months to 
come. A group of 70 leading companies, ac- 
cording to the National City Bank, showed 
total inventories on June 30 of $605,000,- 
000—15.5 per cent less than a year ago 
and 20.8 per cent less than on Dec. 31. 

While this decrease reflects in part the 
lower level of commodity prices, it also in- 
dicates that business is making progress in 
working off excess inventories. When in- 
dustry’s stocks of goods run low, companies 
enter the market to replenish their supplies 
and the wheels of trade again start turning. 


Tobacco Quotas 
Big Crop and High Prices 
Test AAA Restrictions 


The chant of the tobacco auctioneer had 
a jubilant ring as the 1938 marketing sea- 
son opened in Georgia. For the first two 
days Georgia and North Florida bright- 
leaf growers averaged an estimated 27 
cents a pound for their crop, the price 
ranging between 4 and 52 cents. Since the 
auctions opened last year with an average 
price of only 25 cents a pound, the trade 
expects the average for the entire four 
weeks of the auction to excede the 1937 
level of 19.66 cents. But there is not uni- 
versal happiness in the bright-leaf belt this 
season in spite of the new high price and in 
spite of a bumper crop—one of the best in 
history both as to quality and tonnage. 


Trouble 


For five years bright-leaf (otherwise 
known as flue-cured) tobacco has sold at 
high levels under the combined influence 
of government production controls and 
steadily increasing cigarette consumption. 
Naturally the attractive yield has brought 
many new areas into production through- 
out Georgia and North Florida. The result 
of new acreage and overbountiful Nature 
are what might be expected: a crop in 
Georgia, for example, this year estimated 
between 90,000,000 and 100,000,000 
pounds, compared with the quota of 76,- 
000,000 fixed by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration under new Farm Act. 

This spring the nation’s tobacco grow- 
ers approved AAA quotas by a 4-1 ma- 
jority. Now revolt looms in Georgia and 
Florida. Although established areas favor 
crop control, many new producers (who 
get smaller allotments) are tempted by 
high prices to exceed their quotas. Also 
some observers suspect a politically in- 
spired desire on the part of a few large 
growers to embarrass the AAA. 

The penalty for selling tobacco in excess 


PP PO 


of individual allotments is 50 per cent of 
the sales price or 3 cents a pound, which- 
ever is higher. On behalf of 400 growers 
last week courts in Georgia and Florida 
granted temporary injunctions providing 
for impounding of receipts from tobacco sold 
in excess of quotas until constitutionality 
of the AAA quota plan is determined. Farm 
Administration and Department of Justice 
officials started studying ways of transfer- 
ring injunctions to Federal courts to speed 
the issue to the Supreme Court. 





Significance 

The AAA has expected right along that 
there would be tests of the 1938 act with 
respect to each crop for which marketing 
controls are set up: cotton, burley tobacco, 
flue-cured tobacco, dark-hued tobacco, and 
—depending on August crop estimates— 
corn. Their chief concern in the Georgia 
situation is that the penalty money be im- 
pounded to protect the government, while 
the case goes through the courts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some AAA officials feel the 
present exceptionally high prices on flue- 
cured tobacco should not be protected and 
expect that pressure from the new pro- 
ducers will gradually cut it down. 





Bond Issues 


Spurt in Capital Markets 
Expected During August 


Investment bankers hurried to snatch 
vacations last month as the usual mid- 
summer slump checked the recent en- 
couraging expansion of long-moribund 
capital markets. New financing in July, 
according to The New York Times’ com- 
pilations, totaled $151,401,000, compared 
with $371,619,000 in June. The decline re- 
sulted from a dearth of both municipals 
and corporate flotations. State public-ser- 
vice commissions contributed also to the 
slump by delaying action on several 
scheduled utilities issues. 
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July was not without incident, however, 
Early in the month, for the first time in 
more than a year, three corporate issues 
were offered in one day. Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey brought out $85,000,000 of 
bonds and debentures simultaneously” with 
a $10,000,000 offering by Crown Cork & 
Seal and a $1,657,000 issue of Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp. Bankers’ shelves 
were quickly cleared after a strong de- 
mand by institutional buyers. 

On July 14 Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. brought out at par a $30,000,- 
000 refunding mortgage issue carrying a 
3 per cent coupon—lowest rate at which 
an American Telephone & Telegraph sub- 
sidiary has ever done financing. The bonds 
sold up to a premium. 

The following week Industrial Rayon 
Corp.’s ten-year, 444 per cent, $7,500,000 
new capital offering was absorbed prin- 
cipally by private investors. 


Qutlook-—- 


The prospect for the capital markets 
in the weeks ahead is encouraging. Cor- 
porate issues of well over $100,000,000 
are already registered with the SEC, and 
many others are contemplated, represent- 
ing nearly all divisions except the rail- 
roads. A new refunding issue from Com- 
monwealth Edison alone may boost the 
August total by $73,000,000, according to 
bankers who participated in the com- 
pany’s successful flotation last June. 


U. A. W. Quarrel 


Trial of Vice Presidents 


Puts Martin on the Spot 





Homer Martin, president of the United 
Automobile Workers (C.1.0.), last week 
discovered that he had taught his followers 
the tactics of the sit-down strike entirely 
too well. For a full day 75 persons sat 
down in union headquarters at Detroit, 
defying efforts to oust them and prevent- 
ing Martin from beginning the secret trial 
he had planned for four vice presidents 
—Richard T. Frankensteen, Wyndham 
Mortimer, Ed Hall, and Walter N. Wells. 

Next day, with the help of police and a 
few fistfights, Martin had the courtroom 
cleared. He accused the four men of plot- 
ting to turn the union over to the Com- 
munist party. Because he insisted on a 
secret trial, they retorted that he was a 
Fascist dictator. As the four accused men 
entered the room, they raised right arms 
and saluted Martin: “Heil, Hitler!” Martin 
replied: “O.K., Comrades!” 

But, eyen with the courtroom cleared, 
the trial didn’t get very far. To the Red 
accusations were added charges that the 
four men had sent out “poison pen” letters 
i appealing for funds. Both sides accused 
each other of $20,000 “graft” in a pro- 
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DDRESSOGRAPH accuracy, speed 

and Jegibility found so valuable 

by railroads have comparable dollars 

and cents value for manufacturers, 

retailers and other business institu- 

tions—divisions of government and 
membership organizations. 


Every office must write names, with 
addresses or other related informa- 
tion on forms, records, reports or 
communications. And wherever this 
work is done, there is definite need 
for Addressograph. 


With one swift motion, Addresso- 
graph writes a complete name, with 
address, number, amount or other 
information. It writes through a rib- 
bon, from a metal typing unit, with 
or without carbon copies, and the 


work is equal to best typewriting! 

Time and money are saved. Costly 
mistakes are avoided. Valuable busi- 
ness records are protected against 
fire and water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Addresso- 
gtaph Methods can be used profit- 
ably in your office. A representative 
near you will be glad to explain. 
Listing in principal city telephone 
directories is “ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
for information on business sta- 
tionery to Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Obio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 








ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 


(Sie Business and Onganization 


AGENCIES 
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can profit by 

Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 
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Wide World 


Homer Martin (left) and his lawyer 


jected group-insurance project. Martin 
blamed the four with “deliberate delay and 
willful abuse of the established rules of 
orderly procedure” during the trial. The 
four reiterated that he was a dictator. And 
then sessions were suddenly adjourned to 
Aug. 6. 


President 


This atmosphere of fighting and bicker- 
ing was not new to Martin. He was born 
and reared in “Bloody Williamson” Coun- 
ty, heart of a Southern Illinois region 
where coal miners were always fighting and 
where Ku Klux Klan intolerance raged in 
his youth. Son of a farmer and school- 
teacher, Martin began preaching in 
churches while going to high school. He 
was ordained a Baptist minister at 19, 
worked his way through William Jewell 
college by holding a pastorate at Liberty, 
Mo., while he was a student, and also 
found time for athletics, winning the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union championship in hop, 
skip, and jump. 

As pastor of a workingmen’s church in 
Kansas City, Martin became active in 
social work and as a crusader for “social 
justice.” He was emotional, “great for 
weeping in the pulpit,” as an old admirer 
has stated, and constantly appealed to 
workers to improve their lot. 

But his sermons on the cause of labor 
were not conducive to harmony in the con- 
gregation. Martin resigned. 

He next found work in the Chevrolet 
plant, became a union organizer, and lost 
his job. Though he and his wife and two 
children were on relief for six months, he 
declined a $5,000-a-year pastorate in order 
to work for the cause of labor. As a leader 
in the General Motors strikes in Kansas 
City in 1934, he was arrested and jailed 
repeatedly as a “Communist.” He had 
studied Marx but insists he never believed 
Marxism a solution of American labor’s 
problems. 

Martin became a vice president of the 
U.A.W. at $5,000 a year but, when elected 
to the presidency, which paid $10,000, 
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again showed his indifference to money by 
asking that the salary be spread over three 
posts. He became president at $3,380 a 
year, and two vice presidencies with the 
same salary were created to spur organiza- 
tional work in the union. 

Martin retained his oratorical powers, 
which drew 60,000 automobile workers to 
a meeting he addressed in Detroit in 1937. 
Ever since his youth in the Illinois mining 
region, he has admired John L. Lewis. But 
it was with the backing of William Green, 
A.F. of L. president, that he rose in the 
U.A.W. before it left the Federation for 
the C.1.0. 

Martin is now state president of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, which is backing 
Gov. Frank Murphy for reelection in 
Michigan. Frankensteen is Wayne County 
(Detroit) chairman of the league. And 





Wide World 
Mortimer, Hall, Frankensteen 


their fight began when Martin accused 
Frankensteen of planning to turn over the 
league in Wayne County to the Com- 
munist party. 





Significance 
The U.A.W. row has spread beyond De- 


troit and is weakening the union and de- 
moralizing its members everywhere. Frank- 
ensteen’s supporters have appealed to 
Lewis to intervene. Lewis lacks formal 
power to act, though his word would carry 
authority. He is understood to feel that 
Martin is a poor administrator but that if 
he tried to help Martin’s opponents gain 
control it would break up the union. 

Should the suspended officers be ex- 
pelled, an appeal might be taken to a spe- 
cial U.A.W. convention. Lewis is believed 
to be biding his time, hoping that a “har- 
mony” candidate for the presidency will 
appear and that a rise in business and in 
automobile-industry employment will allay 
factionalism in the union. 


~ oes 





Frankensteen is regarded as an aspirant 
to the presidency. He is strong in Flint and 
on the west side of Detroit; Martin’. 
strength is chiefly in the outlying local; 
Some observers believe Frankensteen and 
his group are stronger than the less radica] 
Martin faction, but neither appears sure 
enough of its position to risk a showdowy 
with the entire union. 


Steel’s Problem 


How to Freeze Wage Scales 
and Keep Prices Flexible 





The Public Contracts Board held open 
hearings in Washington to determine 
“prevailing rates of pay” in the steel in- 
dustry. Under the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Labor Department must ascertain these 
rates and fix them as minimum wages to 
be paid by companies given contracts of 
$10,000 or more with the government 
(Newsweek, Aug. 1). 

Philip Murray, chairman of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee (C.L.0,), 
proposed the nation be divided into three 
regions. He asked a minimum rate of 62.5 
cents an hour in the East (an area which 
he mapped as extending to the western 
boundary of Minnesota) , 60 cents in the 
West, and 45 cents in the South. Mills in 
the Eastern region as defined by Murray 
produce 94.2 per cent of the nation’s steel; 
62.5 cents an hour is the minimum wage 
set in the C.L.0. contracts with the United 
States Steel Corp., which produces nearly 
one-half of the annual national output. 

Figures presented to the board showed 
that mills in the South, with one excep- 
tion, now pay a minimum of 40 cents. 
The C.1.0. has a contract with one small 
mill at 53.5 cents; a company in Balti- 
more pays 53 cents. 

Hugh Morrow, president of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. of Birmingham, 
Ala., protested that Murray’s proposed 
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gale would “entirely disrupt” Southern 
onomy. He said a 45-cent minimum 
vould automatically step up other wage 
rates and so burden the mills with labor 
costs that competition with the North 
would be impossible. In some large North- 
em mills the average rate of pay is 90 
cents an hour and Southern mills fear 
that, if minimums are increased, the 
tendency will be to boost averages com- 
parably. Other spokesmen for Southern 
mills said a 45-cent minimum would bar 
them from bidding on government con- 
tracts. 

E. S. Ballard, counsel for the Inland 
Steel Co., protested any fixing of wage 
gales on the basis of the “hypothetical” 
figures submitted to the board: “In the 
face of recently reduced prices . . . pres- 
ent wage rates must be subject to ad- 
justment to meet existing conditions.” He 
warned that Inland Steel would reserve 
the right to contest the Walsh-Healey 
Act’s validity. The company, he said, 
would increase labor-saving devices as a 
means of combatting a disproportionate 
increase in wages. Republic Steel joined 
Inland on these points. 

Thomas Holland, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Contracts Board, called for additional 
data from small companies by Aug. 16, 
suggesting he might set a figure below the 
C.1.0. request for these concerns. 





Significance 


Nothing in the Walsh-Healey Act pro- 
hibits any cut in steel wages. If a general 
cut were made at any time, it would create 
new “prevailing rates of pay” which in turn 
would necessitate new hearings to ascer- 
tain them. 

The industry has been pressing for 
wage cuts ever since it reduced prices 
(Newsweek, July 11). Inland Steel's 
reference to “adjustment to meet existing 
conditions” indicates that this pressure 
continues. But Little Steel would have to 
bear the onus for initiating such cuts, and 
the possible opening of a price war, since 
Big Steel has shown no special interest in 
reducing pay rates. Moreover Big Steel is 
in an increasingly good condition to meet 
price competition now that its moderniza- 
tion program nears completion. 

Pay cuts also face determined labor op- 
position. In capacity years the steel in- 
dustry employs 500,000, with Big Steel 
alone giving work to 280,000 at peak 
wages of $500,000,000 a year. Though the 
workers’ income does not approximate 
that figure now, the C.1.0. fears any cut 
will decrease their members’ spending 
powers, thus starting a downward spiral 
in other industries. So Philip Murray of 
5.W.0.C. is not only fighting to head off 
such a cut but is trying to force Beth- 
lehem and Republic to meet Big Steel’s 
pay scale and is seeking an increase in 
Southern wages. 

Theoretically the steel industry might 
avoid government wage fixing by refusing 








GOING PLACES 7 


Drinking is a luxury. When you drink, 


why not drink the best? Learn to say Fleischmann’s 


even if you pay a little more and drink a little less. 


FLEISCHMANN'S GIN 








Distified from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Copyright 1938, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Also Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin. 65 Proof 
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to take Federal contracts. But the Admin- 
istration is responsible for a large part of 
the construction work being done nowa- 
days, so few companies could afford to 
ignore government orders. 

This tends to freeze steel wages at the 
level set by the contracts board, and, since 
pay rolls are a large factor in steel costs, 
this makes steel prices less responsive to 
swings in the economic cycle. Since New 
Deal economists have called rigidity in 
steel prices an important cause of depres- 
sions, they are faced with a paradox of 
their own creating: they would cure the 
depression by raising and fixing wages un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act; this would 
bring greater wage rigidity, which in turn 
would make prices less flexible, which in 
turn, according to their own economics, 
creates depressions. 





States’ Rights 
NLRB Dodges the Issue 


in Joust With Governor 


Whether a state governor has the au- 
thority to order the NLRB to close a la- 
bor hearing, even though it may be a dis- 
turbing factor in a strike situation, barely 
missed final determination in Newton, 
lowa. 

July .31, Gov. Nelson G. Kraschel or- 
dered the NLRB to close hearings in the 
Maytag Washing Machine Co. contro- 
versy on grounds that they had become 
a “show” and a “spectacle” and had not 
been conducive to peace in the strike that 
has closed the plant since May 9. The 
NLRB backed down by ordering a 48- 
hour suspension of the hearing. The board, 
however, refused to recognize Governor 
Kraschel’s order as valid. 

The order came during a week-end re- 
cess. It could be enforced by 250 National 
Guardsmen, who moved into Newton on 
July 20, held the town under martial law, 
and kept the Maytag plant shut down. 

Madison Hill, NLRB examiner, has 
been taking testimony on the charges of 
unfair labor practices brought by the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers (C.1.0.) against the company. 
Only the union’s side of the case has been 
presented so far. Six hundred nonstriking 
workers have demanded reopening of the 
plant which normally employs 1,400 men. 
Union members and nonstrikers have 
clashed twice in recent weeks. 





Significance 


There appeared to be no question of 
the NLRB’s authority to transfer the 
hearings to Washington, if it so desired; 
but whether it could legally continue them 
in Iowa, after the Governor had declared 
them a factor disturbing to the peace, 
and hence unlawful, remained unsettled. 

If a governor of a state can discontinue 


an NLRB hearing, when it appears to be 
productive of disorder, ground has been 
prepared for revival of the old argument 
over states’ rights in a new form. More- 
over, a governor friendly to one side in a 
labor dispute, under such circumstances, 
might find a way of ending hearings within 
a state, if the case seemed to go against 
his side. 

This might handicap an NLRB in- 
vestigation and introduce a political sit- 
uation calling for delicate handling. 





Shoe Union Blocked 


The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
of which Roger A. Selby, former head of 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, is president, announced 
a 10 per cent wage reduction May 1, when 
its contract with the United Shoe Work- 
ers of America (C.I.0.) expired. July 13 
a strike was called, demanding restoration 
of the pay cut and making Portsmouth a 
spearhead battleground in a C.L.O. na- 
tional drive for a closed shop in the 
industry. 

Last week the strike was settled, but 
the contract does not grant the closed 
shop. In lieu of restoring the pay cut, the 
company established a profit-sharing plan; 
the employes get 25 per cent of annual 
profits above 6 per cent at the end of the 
year. Employers in the industry consider 


this a rebuff and setback for the C.1.0. 





Instructive— 


In the August issue of Factory Man- 
AGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, Edward J. 
Mehren, well-known efficiency engineer, 
surveys British labor relations. The Brit- 
ish system is successful, he finds, because 
there is no government coercion and be- 
cause both employers and labor leaders 
have advanced from the fighting to the 
negotiating stage. 


America’s Capacity To Expanp. By 
Thomas 8. Holden. 4 pages. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York. The vice president of F. W. Dodge 
Corp. discusses the implications of this 
nation’s sudden arrival at economic ma- 
turity and its entrance “timidly and con- 
fusedly” into the “era of civilization.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Summer Revival 

“A revival of purchasing is evident in 
primary markets as well as in retail chan- 
nels,” announced Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. Indexes he 
cited «s showing noteworthy increases 
were: steel-mill operations, machine-tool 
orders, automobile assemblies and sales, 
mill consumption of cotton, bituminous- 
coal production, electric-power production, 


and carloadings—coming during the time 
of year frequently dullest for business, 


Stability 

Since 1929 only eighteen of the 860 com- 
panies with stock listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have earned and paid reg- 
ular dividends on both preferred and com- 
mon issues without any reductions. One of 
these aristocrats, General Mills, Inc., last 
week reported for the fiscal year ending 
May 31 a net profit of $4,110,631, merely 
4 per cent under the previous year. The 
country’s largest miller of wheat and a 
producer of cereals, feeds, and other grain 
products, General Mills has plowed back 








International 


Donald D. Davis 


into the business in the ten years of its 
existence $7,858,169, or 19.4 per cent of 
total earnings, Donald D. Davis, president, 
told stockholders—47 per cent of whom 
are women. 


Chapters I and IT 


Chapters I and II of the second section 
of the SEC’s report on investment trusts, 
submitted to Congress, included findings 
on three significant points: (1) among 
“open-end” management companies “the 
extent of concentration has increased stead- 
ily,” with 10 per cent of the companies 
holding 40 per cent of total assets in 1929; 
(2) operating expenses of management 
investment companies in the ten-year pe- 
riod from 1927 to 1936 averaged about 20 
per cent of income; (3) sponsors of a large 
proportion of management companies also 
were engaged in the securities business. 


Promotional 

The American Tobacco Co. has pub- 
lished a book, “The Story of Lucky Strike, 
giving the layman an insider’s view of the 
tobacco industry . . . An equally ambitious 
promotional effort is Hudson Motor Car 
Co.’s elaborate poster “case history” of De- 
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Reymond Moley, Contributing Editor of 
Newsweek, personifies the title of his weekly 


page: he himself has perspective, that rare 
faculty of viewing events and trends in their 
true relative importance. His comments on 
business, government, and foreign affairs, 
are the product of a keen, incisive, trained 
mind. He cuts through the smoke-screen so 
often surrounding current events, to present 
what he considers to be their true meanings 
and importance. Mr. Mcley’s opinions as ex- 
pressed in ‘‘Perspective’’ are unusually valu- 
able because his background and training 
have given him a knowledge of national and 
international affairs, and business matters, 
that makes his views authoritative. 

The high spots of his career include public 


service in government, teaching, lecturing 


THE MAGAZINE OF 


and writing on government, politics and crimi- 
nal problems. Mr. Moley is Professor of Pub- 
lic Law at Columbia; he has been Assistant 
Secretary of State; and he has served ably 
with many important committees, such as the 
New York State Commission on Administra- 
tion of Justice, the Committee on Economic 
Security, the Cleveland Foundation and the 
Ohio State Council of National Defence. Mr. 
Moley has written more than a dozen impor- 
tant books on subjects ranging from Democ- 
racy to Criminal Courts. 

And Moley makes unusually absorbing 
reading, not only because of what he says 
but also because of the way he says it. He 
presents his signed opinions in a lucid, read- 
able manner .. . a literary style that carries 
his readers smoothly from opening paragraph 
to closing sentence. 


NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


The trend of thinking Americans is fo 
Newsweek. Like Moley's"'Perspective’’ 
all of Newsweek has a bock ground 
of authority. And becouse Newsweek 
presents news . . . plus NEWS SIG- 
NIFICANCE, it meets the needs of 
thinking, progressive men and women 
who want to know not only what has 
happened, but what it means and what's 
likely to happen. Also, Newsweek 
gives thinking people the opinions of 
noted experts like Raymond Moley, 
George Jean Nathan, Burton Rascoe. 
So Newsweek offers advertisers an 
unporalleled opportunity to reach a 
group of over 300,000 substantial 
able-to-buy families, an audience to 
whom today . . . and tomorrow . . + 
ore importont. 
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troit’s recent “Watch for Kids on Bicycles’ 
campaign, in which Hudson cooperated. 


To Whom It May Concern 

On its 163rd anniversary, the United 
States postal service revealed some of its 
worst problems. In 1937, more than 100,000 
letters were mailed with no address what- 
ever on them. One of the cardinal sins is 
careless abbreviating. Many people write 
Mo. and expect clairvoyant clerks to guess 
they mean Montana. Another cause of con- 
fusion is the similarity of cities’ names. 
Correcting mistakes costs the government 
$1,500,000 annually. 


Produce Exchange 

The New York Produce Exchange start- 
ed a movement to take some business away 
from the numerous over-the-counter mar- 
kets, which trade in some 60,000 securities 
—ten times as many as are listed on the 
national exchanges. If the SEC approves, 
a securities department, the Manhattan 
Securities Exchange, will be organized with 
listing requirements aimed particularly to 
attract small companies. The country’s 
fourth largest securities trading body in 
1933, the Produce Exchange gave up its 
securities division in 1935. On the news 
that securities trading might be reestab- 
lished, a seat on the exchange sold for 
$900 last week, up $300. 


Trends 


Scrap-steel prices continued their five- 
week rise, with No. 1 heavy smelting scrap 
bringing $15.50 a ton at Pittsburgh, a new 
high for the year. Steel-ingot production 
for the week of Aug. 1 was estimated at 
39.8 per cent of capacity, compared with 
37 last week and 85.5 a year ago. 


Balance of exports over imports for the 
first six months of 1938 was $631,074,000, 
the highest since 1921, in contrast to an 
import balance of $146,859,000 in the like 
period last year. Reason for the large ex- 
port balance was the business decline here, 
which curtailed imports. Total imports for 
the first half of the year were only $961,- 
063,000, down $722,358,000, or 43 per cent, 
from last year. Exports ran $55,578,000, or 
2.8 per cent, ahead of 1937, this year’s total 
being $1,592,137,000. 


Railroad net operating income for June 
was estimated at $25,000,000, the highest 
for any month this year, but off 57 per 
cent from June 1937. Estimated gross rev- 
enues in June were about $283,000,000, 19 
per cent lower than last year and equal to 
gross income in March, when higher ex- 
penses kept net operating income down to 
$14,470,444. 


Wheat futures in Chicago hit a new low 
for the last five years. September wheat 
stood at 6734 cents per bushel at the end 
of last week. Prices in Kansas City and 
in Minneapolis also showed very heavy 
losses. 
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Birthday: 


Premier Benito Musso int, 55, July 
29. Because he represents Fascism and 
Fascism personifies youth, he forbade—as 
usual—any mention of his advancing age 
in Italian newspapers. However, Adolf Hit- 
ler didn’t forget; he wired: “You can cele- 
brate this day, on which my thoughts are 
with you, in proud consciousness of the 
deeds you have performed and the great- 
ness of the Fascist empire.” 


Georce Bernarp SHaw, 82, July 26. 
He spent the day at his cottage in Codi- 
cote, Hertfordshire, refusing to celebrate or 
answer telegrams and telephone calls. When 
an interviewer asked if he could congrat- 
ulate him, the hoary dramatist replied: 
“You may certainly do nothing of the 
kind. If I were 22, you might. The worst 
of being 82 is that people will come and 
congratulate you.” He is taking injections 
of concentrated liver extract for anemia. 
His latest play, “Geneva,” was scheduled 
to open at the Malvern Festival Aug. 1. 





Knighted: 


Baron GeorG FRANCKENSTEIN, for- 
mer Austrian Minister to Great Britain, 
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by King George VI, only two days after 
he became a British subject. The 60-year- 
old diplomat was recalled to Vienna after 
Germany’s coup, but he elected to remain 
in London. The son of a former Austro- 
Hungarian Minister to Britain, he is one 
of London’s most popular bachelors; his 
entertainments and musicales form an im- 
portant part of the social season. Though 
the unprecedented honor indicated the 
British Government’s regard for Franck- 
enstein personally, it was also interpreted 
as a rebuff to the Nazis for absorbing Aus- 
tria. 





Married: 


At Dornoch, Scotland, Lovise Car- 
NEGIE Miter, 18, granddaughter of the 
late Andrew Carnegie and beneficiary of 
his $30,000,000 steel fortune, to J. F. Gor- 
pon Tuomson, 40, Edinburgh lawyer. Four 
hundred attended the ceremony in Dor- 
noch Cathedral, thirteenth-century parish 
church. At Skibo Castle, the $1,250,000 
estate the bride’s grandfather purchased 
50 years ago, caterers served a $15,000 
wedding breakfast to 1,000 guests. 





Separated: 


In London, the former Barsara Hut- 
TON, the Woolworth heiress, and her Dan- 
ish husband, Count Havewir1z-Revent- 
Low. The Count waived any right he may 
have to his wife’s properties, but he will 
have the ultimate decision with regard to 
education, religion, and career of their 2- 
year-old son, Lance. The Countess will 
settle an “appropriate sum” on Lance and 
will care for him during the greater part 
of his “tender years.” Under Danish law, 
their separation agreement may be changed 
into a divorce in eighteen months. 





Voted: 


Frances Doneton, 23-year-old New 
York model, the “typical American girl,” 
in a nationwide poll by Redbook maga- 
zine. Though she usually poses as the typi- 
cal outdoor girl, she prefers bridge to 
sports. In private life she’s Mrs. Arthur 
O’Neill. 





Arrived: 


In Tokyo, from the United States, for 
war duty, Prince Fumitaka Kownog, son 
of Prince Fumimaro Konoe, Japanese 
Premier. After failing to get his diploma 
at Princeton University last June, he had 
planned “to remain in America for further 
study.” But “in view of my military obli- 
gations I have returned [home].” 





Departed: 


Jerr Davis, self-styled King of the 
Hoboes, from New York, for Hollywood 
to be technical adviser of the railroad 
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International 


Hobo King Davis and his Queen 


scenes in Bob Burns’ new picture “The 
Arkansas Traveller.” A fortnight ago in 
Tyler, Texas, a hobo “supreme court” de- 
posed Jeff for committing the unpardon- 
able sin of paying for railroad transporta- 
tion. On his cross-country trip last week, 
Jeff and his wife rode in a drawing room. 
The motion-picture company paid the 
freight. 


Lr. Comor. Lincotn ELiswortn, ex- 
plorer of the north and south polar regions, 
from New York, for Cape Town, South 
Africa, to prepare for his fourth voyage 
(2,500 miles) into the Antarctic in No- 
vember. He explained: “After approxi- 
mately 150 years of exploration .. . the 
interior of Antarctica still remains 90 per 
cent unknown and 25 per cent of the coast- 
line is unexplored. Call it restlessness or 
curiosity or what you will, I intend to go 
back and have a look at the sole remaining 
part of the world which has not yet been 
seen.” 





Destroyed: 


Mirrersitt Castie at Zell-Am-See, 
Germany, which the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor rented for occupancy this Sep- 
tember. Carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
and painters were reconditioning the 
twelfth-century estate when a fire of un- 
known origin burned it to the ground. 





Ailing: 


Dorotny Lamour, 23, motion pic- 
ture singer-actress and wife of Band 
Leader Herbie Kay; emergency appendix 
operation, in Los Angeles. 


Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, Ossining, N.Y. Cruising aboard his 
chartered yacht Elske, he suffered a heat 
stroke and a severe sunburn which neces- 


sitated two days of hospital treatment at 
Newport, R.I. 


In Detroit, Davin Rusinorr, violinist, 
underwent his fourth abdominal operation 
in two months, for an infection that fol- 
lowed removal of his appendix. 





Killed: 


Surr1 Asput Hamp, “Black Hitler 
of Harlem,” originator and Prophet of the 
“Universal Order of Tranquility,” and 
rival of Father Divine (see page 10), in 
an airplane crash on Jerusalem Road, 
Wantagh, N.Y. Hamid, a native of Egypt, 
bought the plane two weeks ago and was 
taking his second flight. Officials examin- 
ing the wreckage found’ the gas tanks 
empty. 


By state police in Brazil, Virco.tino 
FerreIRA DA Siiva, Latin America’s “Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1,” who had been at large 
since 1935. As an outlaw bandit known as 
“One-Eyed Lampeao,” he found his fa- 
vorite sport in forcing prisoners to dance 
in the nude before dismembering their 
arms and legs. His mistress and eleven of 
his men also were slain in the gun battle 
with police. 





Died: 


In Birmingham, England, after a 
long illness, Jack Jupee, 60, author of 
“It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary.” 
His publishers had given him a life pen- 
sion for writing “a _ soldier's anthem 
actually helped win the [World] War.” 

James THORNTON, 76, vaudeville ac- 
tor and song writer, of old age, in New 
York. He was the composer of “When 
You Were Sweet Sixteen,” and “My 
Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon.” 





SARANAC LAKE 


IN THE ADFRONDACKS 


FIND HEALTH HERE 


Where Nature Assists Knowledge 


NOWHERE ELSE can be found all the 
requisites for convalescents which 
abound in Saranac Lake. Mountain 
and lake vistas; clean, pine-scented, 
ozone-laden air; variable daily tem- 
perature swing; full-rayed sunshine 
devoid of lethal rays; absence of 
dust-laden winds; expert nursing 
care; civic programs for mental re- 
adjustment; experienced medical 
staff; private sanatoria equipped for 
every type of case and accommoda- 
tions to fit the purse. Every aid which 
nature and science can combine to 
regain health awaits patients here. 


OVERNIGHT TRAIN RIDE FROM 


New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 


Easily reached by automobile on main 
Adirondack highways 3, 10 and 86. 


Saranac Lake Health Services, Dept.B, 
WRITE Town Hall, Saranac Lake, W. Y., for 
booklet with detailed information. 
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That’s what Newsweek Bound 
Volumes bring you ... a com- 
plete record of the events and 
their significance for the past 
six months. Completely indexed 


for ready reference, strongly 
bound in neat covers .. . these 
bound volumes are an essential 
item in your home or office. 
Volume XI, covering January to June, 1938 


will be ready the middle of this month. 
Reserve your copy now ... the cost is low. 


$2.50 wo 83.50 0 
subscribers non-subscribers 


Te cach 
for separate indices 


Make your check or money order payable to 
Newsweek. Send your order to F. D. Pratt, 
Cir. Mgr., Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Ave,, New 
York City 











YOUR SON’S NEXT STEP 


If your son has had college train- 
ing and intends to enter business, 
Babson Institute is his logical 
next step. This unique resident 
school gives thorough training in 
fundamentals of finance, produc- 
tion, distribution and personnel. 
Each student observes business 
hours in a business environment. 
He has his own office desk—follows business pro- 
cedure. One-year course for men with two or 
more years college or business. Longer course for 
secondary school graduates. Founded 1919. 


Write Registration Office for catalog. 


BABSON INSTITUTE tncccsscccu 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Midsummer Politics 


Tie who are trying to appraise 
the trend of 1938 Congressional primaries 
and elections, as these bear upon the 
Roosevelt plans and policies, might well 
be guided by the following cautions 
grounded in political experience: 

1—In gauging the progress of the so- 
called “purge,” a clear distinction must be 
made between the effort to keep a man 
in office and to put a man out of office. 
Contributing to the success of Administra- 
tion stalwarts now in office, like Barkley, 
McAdoo, Bulkley and Thomas, is one 
thing; putting out of office independently 
minded men like Clark, McCarran, Adams, 
Smith, George and Tydings is quite 
another. The first is a defensive fight; the 
second is an offensive fight. The record 
today shows that Mr. Roosevelt has gen- 
erally contented himself with defense, de- 
spite a personal popularity of which his 
friends see no diminution. In this for- 
bearance, measured against the back- 
ground of dire threats which marked even 
his “fireside chat” in June, it is hard to 
avoid seeing a confession of weakness. 
What he will do about Smith, George and 
Tydings is, of course, not yet known. 
But old political stagers, even 100 per cent 
Roosevelt senators, are quietly expressing 
the opinion that he would be well ad- 
vised to make no overt attack upon them. 

2—It is the part of wisdom to ignore 
third-term talk now. Some of Mr, Roose- 
velt’s subordinates are discussing it with 
a good deal of freedom, but this can be 
set down to the old political game of 
drawing a red herring across the trail. 
The third-term issue does not become im- 
portant until after the Congressional elec- 
tions. No one could expect Mr. Roosevelt 
to declare himself out of the running, at 
least until after 1938. For him to declare 
that he does not want a third term would 
weaken his hold upon his party, and to 
proclaim his intention of running again 
would tear his party in two. Obviously, 
he does not want to do either now. 

3—Likewise, it is useless to speculate 
on 1940 candidates until after this year’s 
elections. Except for second termers like 
McKinley and perennial candidates like 
Bryan, the availability of Presidential 
candidates has manifested itself after, 
rather than before the midterm Congres- 
sional elections. Beginning with Lincoln, 
and with scarcely an exception, each new 
occupancy of the White House has been 
the result of developments in the year or 
two immediately prior to the nomination. 
This was true of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, Taft, Wil- 


son, Harding, Hoover and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. None of these was seriously 
discussed two years before his first nomi- 
nation. Some, in fact, were overlooked in 
current speculation. We shall get our can- 
didates in 1940 out of the ranks of those 
new governors who have shown unex- 
pected vote-drawing power, or of those 
old figures in public life, who, for one 
reason or another, suddenly acquire new 
political glamour. So it is well to ignore 
1940 possibilities now and look only to 
the complexion of the next Congress. 

4—It is exceedingly unwise for Repub- 
licans to make advance claims of gains in 
the 1938 elections. The circumstances are 
such that the control of both houses will 
remain nominally Democratic. If Repub- 
licans like Mr. Hamilton persist in proph- 
esying the exact number of seats that 
they will gain, they are simply handing 
Mr. Roosevelt the opportunity to claim 
a victory if they fall short of their proph- 
ecies. Their best strategy is to say that 
they are going to gain all they can and 
then, the day after election, to claim that 
even a single seat reclaimed is a victory. 
And it will be, despite alibis from Wash- 
ington. 

5—This election is important not for 
what added voting power it nominally 
gives to one party or the other, but rather 
because it will or will not provide Mr. 
Roosevelt with a justification for seeking 
to impose his undisputed will upon Con- 
gress. 

It seems to me that the best possible 
result of the election will be that which 
will remind Mr. Roosevelt firmly that he 
neither owns the Democratic party nor 
has the single and infallible key to the 
scriptures of progressivism. A reminder 
that progressives have lived before he 
became a progressive, that there have 
been progressives who have been con- 
sistently more forward-looking than he 
himself and, furthermore, that there are 
progressives who do not like his methods 
of achieving progressive ends, should be 
forcibly administered. 

All of this can be learned at the hands 
of an electorate which sends to Washing- 
ton a Congress imbued with independence 
and a clear sense of its constitutional duty 
—an electorate like that of Texas. There, 
in the Congressional primaries, the people 
calmly returned to office all of the dis- 
tinguished Congressmen who had invited 
the executive frown because of their inde- 
pendence. It seemingly returned to private 
life two of Mr. Roosevelt’s most doggedly 
faithful servitors. Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
intimates had transmitted to him their 
own delusion that Maury Maverick’s ca- 
pricious exterior was the mark of a sort of 
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esoteric political virtue. The Texas electo. 
rate seems to have disagreed, feeling per- 
haps that eccentricity is not statesmanship 
and that the cactus Lincoln should haye 
the opportunity to pursue the serious study 
of public affairs in a less intoxicating at- 
mosphere than that of Washington. 





Dewey the Prosecutor 


"Tbe most important county officer 
in this country is the prosecutor. His 
great potential power enables him to set 
the tone of efficiency and to define the 
political ethics of local government. He 
can, if he is competent, independent and 
courageous, keep the entire local public 
service alert and honest. If not, graft and 
incompetence usually get the upper hand. 

Thomas E. Dewey is District Attorney 
of New York County, one of the five 
counties of New York City. It is no longer 
the most populous county in the city, but 
in the world of politics it is the best 
known. For one thing, it is the home of 
Tammany Hall. Almost inevitably, the 
holder of this office becomes a state, oc- 
casionally a national figure. Mr. Dewey 
has already achieved that distinction. 

For this reason great interest attaches 
to the record he is making not only in 
the spectacular cases on which he has 
been working, but in the routine of his 
office. He has reported on the first six 
months of his work, and his report is 
astonishing. He has gotten 63 per cent of 
convictions in all jury trials. In twenty- 
five years the nearest to this extraordi- 
nary achievement was the 1914 record of 
60 per cent of convictions by Charles S. 
Whitman, subsequently governor. Lest 
there be misunderstanding here, it should 
be noted that many prosecutors claim 
high percentages by including as convic- 
tions pleas of guilty, usually to a lesser 
offense—a deceptive and thoroughly un- 
justifiable way of building up a record. 
Reformers sometimes claim that justice is 
not well served when great numbers of 
people are punished. But the point here is 
that Dewey has succeeded in convicting 
those whom he has believed to be guilty. 
He has not wasted time and energy in 
futile prosecutions. This is doing his job 
efficiently, and doing an efficient job of 
prosecuting does not imply a ruthless pur- 
suit of the innocent and friendless. 

Dewey has also, for all practical pur- 
poses, put an end to the thoroughly bad 
habit of “bargaining” with criminals for 
pleas of guilty—not in the rare case where 
a defendant “turns state’s evidence,” but 
as a routine practice to escape the labor 
of a trial. Some years ago I wrote a 
book pointing out the evils of this prac- 
tice, and dozens of prosecutors told me 
that I was wrong—that the practice was 
unavoidable. Dewey has proved that it 
can be stamped out. As an example of 
technical competence, Dewey’s record to 
date is a triumph. 








To meet the needs of 
still more people, this 
year there are two Ford 
cars — De Luxe and 
Standard — differing in 
appearance and price. 


We have had just one 
main purpose during 
these years, and that is 
to give the people trans- 
portation of the most 
dependable quality at 
the lowest possible cost. 
Our car was called “The 
Universal Car” 30 years 
ago, because it fulfilled 
so many needs; it is 
“The Universal Car” to- 
day for the same reason. 





_ Ovi VERSAL CAR 


ne name comes quickly to mind when 
ention is made of “The Universal 
ar.” The description ts distinctively 
vd. No other car is used by so 
any millions of men and women in 
ery part of the world. Everywhere 
is the symbol of faithful service. 


s you read this, more than 10 mil- 
mn Ford cars are in service in this 
uuntry. Many are on the main 
ghways, of course. But thousands 
‘ others, in rugged, difficult country, 
irnish dramatic examples of the 
inge of usefulness that makes the 
ord “‘The Universal Car.” 
In other lands, additional millions 
f Fords are on the road—or on trails 
iat will become roads—or in jungles 
nd deserts where roads will never be. 
Daily they make news. “Ford V-8 
vins 3868-mile Grand Prix competi- 
tion in Argentina.” “Ford V-8 wins 
urope’s great Monte Carlo rally.” 


Men in a Ford make the first 
crossing by car of the South Ameri- 
can continent, sweltering through 
jungles, freezing in the Andes. 


A young couple, crossing the Sa- 
hara Desert in a Ford, meet a party 
from Belgium in three Fords, head- 
ing for the Belgian Congo. 


News comes of Fords working in 
the New Guinea gold fields. Serving 
mining camps in Alaska. Adapted as 
a rail car in Honduras. 

The Ford has to be good, because 
so many people ask so much of it 
—and because so many of them are 
what we call “marginal users” — 
owners who ask their cars to do 
things the ordinary motorist 
would never undertake. The 


Ford attracts more than its share 
of such buyers. 

Why? Because an extra margin of 
sturdiness, reliability and long life 
always has been built into the Ford. 
It is there—a surplus to draw on in 
emergencies. 


The average owner may never 
push his Ford to punishing limits, 
but he benefits by “marginal” qual- 
ity just the same. For him it shows 
up over the years in trouble-free 
performance, low up-keep and en- 
during satisfaction. 


This reserve of quality is one of 
the obligations of building “The 
Universal Car”... and one of the 

reasons why 26 million Fords 
have been bought. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





GRACE LINE 


-=——e=GARIBBEAN CRUISES. 


sail from New York every Friday. Calls 
are made at Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Puerto Colombia, Cartagena, 
Panama Canal, Jamaica and Haiti. 
Shore trips to 15 cities including 2-day, 
160 mile auto trip thru interior Vene- 
zuela at slight extra cost. Full day at 
Panama Canal with opportunity to see 
Gatun Locks in operation. No passports 
required. 


16 DAYS trom $285 
including 
OUTSIDE ROOM with 
PRIVATE BATH 


SPLENDID “SANTA” SHIPS 


Built especially for tropical cruising 
these liners provide all outside rooms, 
each with private bath; outdoor tiled 
swimming pools; dining rooms with roll 
back domes and casement windows 
opening onto promenade decks; Doro- 
thy Gray Beauty Salons and pre-release 
talkies. See your travel agent or Grace 
Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover 
Sq., New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; 
Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chi- 
cago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Seattle. 


Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 


and ‘Round South America Cruise-Tours 


PANAMA’S PICTURESQUE 
HARBORCRAFT 


Natural Color Photograph 
by IVAN DMITRI 
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